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Articte L—AN OLD ROMAN QUESTION REVIVED. 
WAS 8S. PETER EVER IN AND BISHOP OF ROME? 


THE prominence or preéminence of S. Peter in the Apostolic 
College is patent on the face of sacred Scripture, and should be 
admitted therefore by every Protestant without hesitation. The 
reasons for it readily suggest themselves to the inquirer. It 
may have been owing to his age, to his personal traits, to his 
deeper insight into the nature of our Lord’s person and work, 
to his zeal and enthusiasm, to partiality for him upon the part 
of our Lord—-or to several of these in combination. Or we 
may not seek to account for it at all, contenting ourselves with 
the recognition of the fact. The preéminence over his brethren, 
so apparent in the New Testament when he is mentioned, is 
founded chiefly in the circumstance that when the list of the 
twelve apostles is given, his name always occurs first. Our Lord, 
moreover, said to him very deliberately—‘ Thou art Peter and 
upon this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it” (Mat. xvi. 18). He charged him to fecd 
both His sheep and His lambs (John xxi. 15), and to strengthen 
His brethren when he should become converted (Luke xxii. 82). 
In the first eleven chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, 
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S. Peter is, beyond question, the chief and central figure. He 
was the preacher for the day, at the first Pentecost. He was the 
speaker when he and S. John encountered the lame man at the 
“ Beautiful” gate of the temple. He was chief officer when 
Ananias and Sapphira sought to deceive the infant Church. 
He defied the Sanhedrim, and he admitted Cornelius the centu- 
rion into the Church, by baptism. But beyond that point of 
time his preéminence ceases. Now before we consider in what 
it consisted, it may be well to look at the other side, and bear 
in mind that he alone personally, of all the apostles, is rebuked 
by our Lord. “Get thee behind me Satan, thou art an offense 
unto me; for thou savourest not the things that be of God, but 
those that be of men.” Surely there is a tone of sharp sever- 
ity here, when we learn that Peter's offense was his vehement 
un yévorro—his strong abhorrence and deprecation of the im- 
pending suffering which our Lord declared was about to fall upon 
Himself! Still, it was a reproof. What shall we say of the 
prediction made upon the night in which “ He was betrayed,” 
that Peter would deny Him thrice? Was ever human plight 
more pitiful than Peter’s—he cursing and swearing that he 
knew not the man? 

Then again at the assembly or council of the Church at Jeru- 
salem (Acts xv.), Peter was no longer chief: at Antioch he 
was publicly reproved by the Apostle Paul, for a line of con- 
duct which did little credit either to his intelligence or to the 
firmness of his Christian devotion. 

This reverse side of the New Testament teaching throws 
light upon the nature of S. Peter’s preéminence. For a time, 
he was prominent, conspicuously prominent, among the follow- 
ers of our Lord Jesus Christ. He was the rock. The Church 
rested upon his teaching and his activity. He was the soul of 
the new movement. Fora time and only foratime! After 
Peter, Paul. Certainly from the thirteenth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles on to the conclusion of holy writ, the one per- 
son ir whose career, in whose ministry, sufferings, trials, and 
character the supreme interest centres, is the Apostle Paul. 
Relatively, Peter becomes lost sight of in the New Testament. 
We make no contrast between the two apostles to the discredit 
of S. Peter. But the facts of the history teach us that S. 
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Peter’s preéminence was personal and not official, while it lasted. 
There is no trace of any thing more. There is not the slight- 
est suspicion of evidence that he was chief, ex-officio; that pow- 
ers, prerogatives, jurisdiction, authority were bestowed upon, or 
recognized by any as existing in him. He was one of the 
twelve, not the one over the rest. 

But the Roman Catholic exegesis finds its cardinal text in 
S. Matt. xvi. 18—“ And I say also unto thee that thou art Pe- 
ter, and upon this rock I will build my Church; and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” And this text is supposed 
to cancel any assertion and to neutralize the force of every fact 
which seems to imply or to declare that S. Peter was only one 
of the Apostolic College, and not its chief and prince. The 
Roman Catholic interpretation moreover is not subtle, or refined, 
but “crass and capernaitic” to the last degree. It says Peter is 
the rock. The Pope of Rome is Peter; therefore the Pope of 
Rome is the rock. It is not our purpose to discuss this text at 
present, believing that no matter how much soever of dignity 
it bestows upon the apostle, the Pope has and can have no share 
in that dignity,—but we seek to point out the absurdity of that 
dogmatic interpretation which seeks to invest every declaration 
of holy writ with the solemn force of an eternal fact or truth. 
The Roman Catholic says “ Peter is the rock, upon which the 
Church is built,” because such is the declaration of our blessed 
Lord. Upon this interpretation he erects the superstructure of 
the papal system. He forgets however that our Lord calls Pe- 
ter Satan. Why should this be overloo''ed? On the princi- 
ple of interpretation adopted and followed by the Roman Cath- 
olics, is not S. Peter Satan, as well as the rock upon which the 
Church is built? Of course this is a shocking and monstrous 
absurdity, but it is an absurdity to be set aside only by repudi- 
ating the principle of interpretation which finds an eternal truth 
in every declaration of holy Scripture. No sane person, for a 
moment, thinks that S. Peter is Satan or that Satan is S. Peter, 
yet he is certainly called Satan by our blessed Lord. Every 
intelligent reader of the Bible understands at once that our 
Lord simply used the epithet “Satan” in the way of strong 
rebuke to His apostle, whose words had offended Him. And 
why should we not conclude that when the same apostle is 
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called the rock upon which the Church was to be built, the 
same divine Master simply expressed most affectionately and 
solemnly the high dignity and the enduring work to which His 
follower and disciple was destined? Why build a dogma, an 
objective fact, a result for the faith of christendom, upon this 
circumstance ? 

We touch here the inherent vice of the ‘‘ dogmatic” method of 
biblical interpretation. It has done the utmost mischief to the 
cause of Christian truth. It has been the fruitful source of 
division amongst Protestant Christians, and has reared walls of 
separation between them which now, happily, are crumbling, 
owing to the spreading recognition of a better principle. The 
truth has at last dawned upon the Protestant theological mind, 
that the language and the statements of sacred Scripture must 
be interpreted according to the usage of the time in which words 
were spoken, according to the circumstances and conditions 
under which they were spoken or written, and according to the 
sense in which they must have been understood by those who 
first heard or read them. Before the application of this simple 
principle, the “papalism” of Rome, and much that pertains to 
the dogmatic theology of the older Protestantism falls to pieces, 
in so far as Scripture itself is concerned. For this “inherent 
vice” of interpretation, of which we are here complaining, is 
not confined exclusively to the Roman Catholic Church. But 
it is conspicuous in that Church. Its exegetes cannot shake it 
off—it clings to them in spite of every effort to divest them- 
selves of it. It lives too in the traditionalism of Rome. 
Always the tendency is to give shape to traditions under a dog- 
matic form. The pious beliefs of one age become articles of 
faith in succeeding ages. Every thing traditional, in the long 
run, hardens into dogma. In our controversy with Rome, there- 
fore, it becomes our duty and our business to consider the char- 
acter of particular traditions, to weigh the evidence in behalf 
of alleged facts and beliefs, and so to determine the amount of 
trustworthiness to which they are entitled. This we propose to 
attempt here with respect to the important question of S. Peter's 
presence in Rome, and to the exercise of his apostolic ministry 
in that city, which, according to the Roman Catholic theory, 
was his See, where his chair was placed, and to whose bishops, 
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as his successors in office, he is supposed to have delegated and 
transmitted the powers he received from our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The question does not concern the meaning of given facts, 
but the reality of the facts themselves. In our disputes with 
Roman Catholics respecting S. Peter's powers and prerogatives, 
as long as we both are confined to the Scripture narrative, our 
adversaries interpret facts admitted by us in one way, and we 
interpret them in another way. We form a diverse conception 
of their meaning. We disagree about the significance of our 
Lord’s words in Matt. xvi. 18, or about the apostle’s leadership, 
while the disciples were waiting for the day of pentecost, or 
about his position in the first council held at Jerusalem, and 
the like. But when S. Peter's relations to the papacy are under 
discussion, involving, of course, his presence and the exercise 
of his office in Rome, we are in an altered posture. We do 
not interpret the facts of his life at Rome, or his relations to the 
Roman Church, because no facts are at hand. That the apos- 
tle was ever at Rome is questioned and even denied by many 
learned men. If never at Rome, he never could have been its 
bishop, nor could he have ordained and appointed his successor, 
The whole superstructure of the papacy, in respect of its histor- 
ical origin, rests upon a disputed point. Its origin is involved 
in obscurity, and consequently it may be’reported only in 
legends, which fall to pieces as soon as submitted to the test of 
critical analysis. We are outside of the domain of authentic 
history. 

It is certain that there are no indisputable traces in sacred 
Scripture of our apostle’s presence and ministry in the imperial 
city. We say indisputable, because many scholars both in re- 
mote and in recent times have supposed that the word Babylon 
(1 Pet. v. 18) means Rome—though without sufficient grounds, 
in our judgment. The silence of the Scripture upon the 
subject however, is, in itself considered, no decisive proof either 

’ for or against the supposed fact. As already stated the Scrip- 
ture conveys but little, (if indeed any) information respecting 
tite life and labors of the apostle subsequent to the first Council 
of the apostles and brethren held at Jerusalem—let us sup- 
pose, in the year 52. But we need not discuss the exact date, 
as its influence upon the general question is not material. 
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Now we find this remarkable phenomenon. We emphasize it 
in advance because it is one of the unsolved enigmas of 
Church history. 

S. Peter gradually vanishes out of sight in the biblical 
records to reappear in traditionary story under a new and 
portentous form. Confessedly there is a deep obscurity rest- 
ing upon the history of the Church for nearly one hundred 
years after the death of the Apostle Paul. It proved a period 
of unspeakable influence upon the fortunes of the Christian 
religion, and yet when we most need light, or fact, or firm stand- 
ing ground, we are confronted by legends, by fables, by uncer- 
tain and confused memories and traditions. During this period, 
there were not many writers; very much that was written is 
lost; the documents in our possession are few, and they throw 
but little light upon the steps and processes by which the Church 
was conceived of as one, catholic, apostolic, and holy. Forth 
from out this mist and twilight issues the ghost of Peter the 
Apostle, and the spectral outlines are colossal. He overshadows 
Rome! But we do not get hold of one well authenticated fact 
about him. We do not know when he went to Rome, what he 
did when in Rome, nor the date even of his death. We have 
only story, fable, legend, romance. We are in the clouds. 

Most travelers who visit Rome remember that as they de- 
scend the Capitoline hill on their way to the Coliseum, after 
they pass the arch of Septimius Severus there is, on the left 
hand side, at an angle in the Via Sacra or near it, a church 
which is said to have been built over the ruins of the Mamer- 
tine prison—that bastile of the great republic. Tourists are 
very apt to enter that church, because beneath it is said to have 
been the place of S. Peter’s confinement. In the middle of the 
floor of this dungeon is a well of water or spring believed to be 
miraculous. The story is that S. Peter converted his jailors to 
the faith of Christ, and that the water bubbled forth from the 
floor to meet the needs of the occasion—in order that they 
might be baptized—and that this spring has lasted these 
eighteen hundred years a witness to the power of the word, to 
the grace of God, to the sufferings of the Apostle, and to his 
presence in Rome. 

Learn all from this one example! Have we anything much 
more authentic? 
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We are accustomed in this, as in other respects, to depend 
much upon the statements of Eusebius, and the reports of 
others which were in circulation as a portion of the traditions 
of the time. But the statements of Eusebius are frequently 
suspicious, and can never, when important issues are involved, 
be received without due examination. He mingles together 
the historical and the legendary with singular facility and 
dexterity. He had not only the ecclesiastical but the partisan 
temper of mind. Nothing reported of the sayings and doings 
of the great lights of the Church—Apostles, Martyrs, Confess- 
ors, Doctors—no matter how extravagant soever, how improba- 
ble or questionable in authenticity, awakens his distrust or 
renders him cautious. He reports every thing of the kind with 
evident satisfaction. Nothing that can be said against teachers 
of false doctrine is too bad. 

Eusebius consequently took for granted much which had no 
other foundation simply than common rumor. Thus in the 
case of S. Peter and of other apostles, he alleges what he had 
heard or read from others, without due inquiry into the truth of 
the reports. His statement that S. Peter went to Rome in 
order to confound the wiles of that satanic sorcerer Simon Ma- 
gus is extremely suspicious and has the air of fable. He says 
(Kecles. Hist., Bk. Il, Chap. 14), that “under the reign of 
Claudius, by the benign and gracious providence of God, 
Peter that great and powerful apostle, who by courage took 
the lead of all the rest, was conducted to Rome against this 
pest of mankind.” Our historian gives shape to the Petrine 
traditions. He quotes Papias (Bk. II, 15), Dionysius (Bk. II, 
Chap. 25), Justin Martyr (ib. II, 13), Caius (ib. II, 15), in all of 
whose statements the legendary as distinct from the historical 
is conspicuous. It is not necessary to produce here their words, 
simply because we do not deny the fact that tradition in the 
primitive Church was unanimous upon the point that S. Peter 
had been in Rome. 

In another work, however, Eusebius fixes the date and 
assigns the year A, D. 42 as the time when the apostle first 
visited the imperial city. With this we are more concerned as 
also with reports of repeated doings and sayings of the apos- 
tle—it being our purpose to show that in connection with his 
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supposed visit to Rome or residence within it, we cannot lay 
our hands upon one authenticated fact or date. According to 
Eusebius, still farther, S. Peter presided over the Roman Church 
from the year 42 to 67, the supposed date of his death. Upon 
the whole, our historian gave shape to the opinion current in 
the fourth century, and he has formed the belief of the multi- 
tude after him. Thus Jerome, with a few Roman additions; 
“Simon Peter, the prince of the apostles, after his episcopate 
over the Church in Antioch, and his preaching, on the disper- 
sion of those of the circumcision who believed, in Pontus, Ga- 
latia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, went to Rome in the sec- 
ond year of the Emperor Claudius, to confound Simon Magus, 
and then for twenty-five years he occupied the sacerdotal chair, 
to the last year of Nero, i. e. the fourteenth. By whom also he 
was crucified, and crowned with martyrdom—with his head 
towards the ground and his feet elevated, asserting that ‘he was 
unworthy to be crucified in the same manner as his Lord’” 
(Hieron, De Script. Eccles. Cap., I. de Petro). And this remains 
substantially the foundation for the Roman Catholic programme 
of the apostle’s later life. “But this view contradicts the plain- 
est facts of the New Testament, and cannot stand a moment 
before the bar of criticism.” The tradition in Eusebius, it will 
be observed, names a date. It declares that for twenty-five 
years S. Peter was bishop of Rome, and that he first went to 
Rome in the year 42. It declares still farther (in Jerome) that 
he was put to death by Nero in the last year of his reign. Nero 
however died A. D. 69, so that if the apostle were put to death 
in the last year of his reign, the date of his supposed visit must 
be postponed by two years (to A. D. 44)—provided his apostle- 
ship in the Roman Church lasted twenty-five years. The chro- 
nologists vary accordingly in their estimate, but it is only a 
matter of two years at best, and nothing hinges upon it. 

If now we regard the statements of Eusebius in the fourth 
century, and of Jerome in the fifth, as substantially one, there 
are three particu!ars which present themselves for consideration 
and examination. The first concerns the motive which espe- 
cially prompted S. Peter to go to Rome, viz. to oppose Simon 
Magus and his machinations. The second concerns especially 
the date of his supposed visit. The third touches the question 
of the manner in which he was put to death. This last topic 
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we shall not here take up. We may dismiss it with the remark 
that the accounts are not capable of verification, though some 
of the legends are touching and beautiful. 

1. In the traditions, Simon Magus was the sinister shadow 
thrown upon the infant Church—a wonder-worker in the inter- 
ests of Satan and the kingdom of darkness. He was invested 
with the glamour of a sensational heresiarch. He moved in 
Rome and amongst the Romans as a God. Justin Martyr re- 
ported that he had seen an image of a divinity on the island 
in the Tiber, between the two bridges, with the inscription 
SIMONI SEQ SAVKTO, and that the individual thus deified 
was Simon Magus. But strange as it may seem, in the year 
1574, the marble base or pedestal of the statue seen by Justin, 
was discovered near or at the place where he had stated it to be 
—but the inscription revealed the name of Semo Sancus or San- 
gus—a deity outside of the circle of Justin’s religious knowl- 
edge. This Simon of ecclesiastical legend, had, according to 
the traditions made respectable by the names of Irenzeus, Euse- 
bius, and Augustine, his Helen, whom he considered as the fem- 
inine element in the Deity, and with her he wandered from 
place to place, dazing and distracting the people by the splen- 
dor of his supernatural doings and the audacity of his doctrines. 
It is related of him that he could fly through the air, with the 
help of the devil, but that in due time he was precipitated to 
the ground, in consequence of the prayers of S. Peter. (See 
Arnobius by Mosheim, Comment. Engl. Trans., p. 244, vol i). 

It will scarcely be believed by persons who have not given 
any special attention to the subject, that this personage is said 
to be the Simon mentioned in Acts viii. 9-24, who seemed to 
have been terrified but not converted by the sharp deruncia- 
tions of the apostle. We may conclude that he was a great 
quack—a Cagliostro of the ancient world,—but what has he to 
do with S. Peter after the encounter recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles? We are entirely in the dark.. Sober men like 
Vitringa, have even had recourse to the hypothesis of two 
Simons—but this is not to be thought of. We can only say 
that the legend is an invention without the shadow of a fact to 
give it body. It belongs to the region of pure myth. Simon 
is the power of the devil thwarting Peter the great apostle: 
and so as Peter went to Rome his evil shadow was in Rome 
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likewise. As our blessed Lord was known to have had his 
Judas, and S. Paul his thorn in the flesh, so Simon Peter was 
believed to have had his Simon Magus, who at last fell from a 
height in attempting to fly through the air, and so perished! 
Yet one may be pardoned for refusing to accept the tradition 
as history. 

2. We consider now the tradition of the date of S. Peter’s 
visit to Rome, This was in the second year of the Emperor 
Claudius (A. D. 42). If we accept here the chronology of 
Archbishop Usher, and of Meyer and of Ewald in our own 
day, we shall name the year 52 as the date of the council of 
the apostles and brethren held in Jerusalem to consider the 
demands of the Judaizers (see Acts xv). At that time, the 
mother church was the church at Jerusalem, and most of the 
authentic information in our possession respecting S. Peter 
concerns him and his doings prior to this date. It is certain 
from the Acts of the Apostles, that Jerusalem was his home or 
at least his “head quarters.” We are told expressly (Acts viii. 
1) that “at that time” (viz. the stoning of Stephen, A. D. 33 
or 84) “ there was a great persecution against the church which 
was at Jerusalem; and they were all scattered abroad through- 
out the regions of Judaea and Samaria, except the apostles.” 
The next item about S. Peter is that when “the apostles 
which were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had received the 
word of God they sent unto them Peter and John” (viii. 14). 
It was upon this occasion that Peter had his first encounter 
with Simon Magus. When we next learn any thing of our 
apostle he is on “a visitation,” and appears at Lydda and at 
Joppa (ix. 82-483). Then afterwards we hear of him at Caes- 
area when he admitted the centurion Cornelius to the Church, 
by baptism (x). He returned to Jerusalem, and being called 
to account (chap. xi) by those of “the circumcision” because 
he “went in” and did “eat” with “men uncircumcised ” he 
explained the entire transaction, declaring that he had acted ac- 
cording to the express direction of God. He subsequently went 
to Antioch, and again returned to Jerusalem and was present at 
the council or gathering in the year 52. Now in the record of 
the apostle’s ministry during all these years it is obvious that 
his journeys were not very long, that he did not go to places 
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very far from Jerusalem, and that he could not have gone to 
Rome without some notice of such an important event having 
been left on record. He was the life and center of the Chris- 
tian movement within the narrow circle of the judaizing be- 
lievers. In proportion to our estimate of his prominence, are 
we justified in supposing that great importance would be at- 
tached to his movements. But there is no suspicion, no trace 
of anything like a journey towards Rome. And this as late 
as the year 52. 

Again; S. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans about the 
year 58. According to the principle of his action there an- 
nounced, he would not have written it at all, had S. Peter a 
habitat at Rome, or had he, in any sense, been the presiding 
officer of the Roman Church (chap. xv. 20-82). The last 
chapter abounds with personal salutations. Fellow laborers 
in the gospel, helpers, kinsmen, and friends are affectionately 
remembered and greeted. Not a word, not a syllable, not a 
hint is to be found there authorizing us to suppose that S. Peter 
had had hitherto anything to do with the Church in Rome. 

Once more, it would appear certain that S. Peter was not and 
had not been in Rome, when S. Paul was first carried thither 
as a prisoner. The date of this event is A. D. 62. Nero was 
the reigning emperor. The narrative in the 28th chapter of the 
Acts, is utterly against the supposition that Peter had been in 
Rome at any previous time. “The sect everywhere spoken 
against” had in all probability a very obscure membership. 
Still S. Peter with his known devotion to Jewish interests and 
to the hope of Israel from the Jewish stand-point, could not 
have preached Christ in Rome without the knowledge of a 
considerable portion of the Jewish population. The argumen- 
tum ex silentio based upon the narrative in Acts xxviii. is en- 
titled therefore to the gravest consideration. 

Thus the chronology of the tradition in Eusebius and in 
Jerome is absolutely worthless. The dates cannot be made to 
adjust themselves. No one clear, indisputable fact comes to 
light amid the cloudy legends which encompass the spectral 
figure of the Apostle. The facts on the other hand to which 
we have referred, and which are admitted and known, are 
against all the portions and factors of the ordinary ecclesiastical 
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traditions. Antioch could not have been the head-quarters of 
S. Peter the seven years preceding the year A. D. 42, he could 
not at that date have transferred “his chair” to Rome, and he 
could not have been at Rome before 58, nor before 62 (the year 
of S. Paul’s imprisonment), and therefore he could not have gone 
thither to defy and circumvent the wiles of the arch-sorcerer 
Simon Magus. 

But does it follow that because the factors or the constituent 
parts of the tradition are absolutely worthless, the tradition 
itself is untenable and incredible? This we shall not aver, 
although many scholars have utterly repudiated the entire re- 
port, and have denied that S. Peter was ever at Rome. In this 
matter men, naturally enough, have clamored for facts. Fora 
great superstructure has been built upon the supposed ministry 
of S. Peter in the imperial city. The evidence has been tested, 
and it does not stand the test, and it is surprising that a person 
so accomplished and well read as the late Cardinal Wiseman 
should have said (Lecture viii. p. 239, ‘ Lectures on the princi- 
pal doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church,” &., Balt., 
1865) that—“ among the moderns it may be sufficient to ob- 
serve that no ecclesiastical writer of any note pretends to deny 
this fact,” viz. that S. Peter was first bishop of Rome. His pres- 
ence there is in dispute. We have no facts. Yet the tradition 
in the early church was, we believe, unanimous and goes one 
way. After we dispose of the constituent parts, the tradition 
remains. We may thereupon say with the eminent Anglican 
theologian, Dr. Isaac Barrow: “Many have argued him never 
to have been at Rome; which opinion I shall not avow, as 
bearing a more civil respect to ancient testimonies and tradi- 
tions; although many false and fabulous relations of that kind 
having crept into history, and common vogue, many doubtful 
reports having passed concerning him, many notorious forgeries 
having been vented about his travels and acts (all that is re- 
ported of him out of Scripture having a smack of the legend), 
would tempt a man to suspect anything touching him which is 
grounded only upon human tradition ; so that the forger of his 
Epistle to S. James might well induce him saying, ‘If while I 
do yet survive, men dare to feign such things of me, how much 
more will they dare to do so after my decease?’” (Supremacy 
of the Pope, Works, vol. iii. p. 58). 
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We may entertain what Dr. Barrow here calls “a civil re- 
spect” for ancient traditions, or we may, as with legendary 
stories, after sifting the traditions, conclude that the kernel of 
historical truth may be that the Apostle actually did, towards 
the close of his life, visit Rome. But if we concede this, we 
shall refuse to believe that he could have been there before the 
year 63 or the year 64, and we maintain still farther that if he 
were ever there we know nothing absolutely of his doings 
while there. 

For we must now plunge a little deeper into the obscurities 
of this historical problem. If it be doubtful that the Apostle 
ever visited Rome, or if, waiving the uncertainties, we admit 
‘ his presence there towards the close of his life, it is still more 
doubtful whether he ever presided over the Roman Church. 
It is next to an impossibility. The Apostles were, in a certain 
sense, free of the Church. They went as they were moved by 
the Holy Spirit, and according to the indications of divine 
Providence. They preached whensoever and wheresoever an 
opening presented itself. They were not governed in this 
matter either by usage or by precedent. There was neither 
usage nor precedent to which they could appeal, for they them- 
selves were the founders of a new spiritual commonwealth. 
They did not assume anything like diocesan oversight, for the 
churches were not yet ripe for the organization of the diocesan 
system—a system which was shaped according to the exigencies 
of the time and kept pace with the extension of Christianity. 
And with the evidence supplied by the New Testament it is 
simply absurd to suppose that Peter placed his chair at Rome, 
and that to him was committed the government of all apostles, 
prophets, pastors, teachers, and evangelists who were engaged 
in making known the gospel of Christ. There was great free- 
dom of action, and none of the Apostles was master over the 
rest. 

There was, however amongst some of them, a species of 
apportionment of their field of labor. §S. Paul’s statement in 
the second chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians has great 
historical value. “And when James, Cephas, and John” (is 
there any significance in the order of these names?) “who 
seemed to be pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto 
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me, they gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellow- 
ship; that we should go unto the heathen, and they unto 
the circumcision.” Here we learn distinctly that S. Peter's 
field of labor was the circumcision. S. Peter was in fact pre- 
éminently the apostle of Jesus Christ to Jewish believers. 
Jewish Christians and the judaizing interpreters of the gos- 
pel looked to him and gathered around him, but their head- 
quarters were at Jerusalem, and not at Rome. The Churches 
were profoundly agitated and divided upon the question of 
the relation of the law to the Gospel. They who believed 
that the law continued in binding force held with Peter and 
James: they who believed that believers were dead to the law 
held with S. Paul. We find marks of the conflict in the Acts - 
of the Apostles, in the Epistles to the Corinthians and to the 
Galatians. The whole world of gentile Christians regarded S. 
Paul not only as their spiritual teacher, but as their champion, 
and as the defender of their liberties in Christ Jesus. If then 
S. Peter were preéminently the apostle of the circumcision, it 
is in the highest degree improbable that he should have regarded 
the Church of Rome as his special flock. Rome itself was be- 
yond and outside of the line of his operations. The more tena- 
ciously he clung to his Jewish traditions and aspirations, the less 
likely would he have been to have regarded the great world- 
power, the oppressor of his own people, as the central point of 
God’s kingdom upon earth. Jerusalem was the holy city, the 
Zion beloved of God, but to the devout Jew, Rome was the 
mother of abominations, the scarlet woman, the Babylon of the 
West. It would have seemed absurd and monstrous to a believ- 
ing Jew to inform him that the throne of David was to be trans- 
ferred to the capital of the heathen world. There is therefore 
equally an antecedent improbability that Peter would or could 
have regarded the great metropolis of this world as the center 
of the new, spiritual kingdom created by the Son of God, who 
was expected soon to restore “the kingdom” again unto Israel. 

In the absence of all evidence to the contrary, these consid- 
erations are entitled to the greatest weight. And the question 
whether at this early date the Church of Rome was made up 
chiefly of Jewish converts or of gentiles, cannot go far towards 
the disposal of the matter now in hand. This question, how- 
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ever, is not easily settled. The difficulty in our way, briefly 
stated, is this—the Epistle to the Romans is itself an argument 
in behalf of the theory that the Church was largely, if not 
chiefly gentile: the contents of the Epistle favor the supposi- 
tion that the Church was largely Jewish. It would seem that 
the apostle would not have written to the Romans unless the 
heathen element in the Church had preponderated. In the 
opening of the Epistle he says distinctly (chap i. 13-16), “now 
I would not have you ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes I pur- 
posed to come unto you (but was let hitherto), that I might 
have some fruit among you as among other Gentiles (€v roi 
Aoizois ¢Sveorv), Iam debtor both to the Greeks and to the 
barbarians; both to the wise and to the unwise. So much as in 
me is, I am ready to preach the gospel to you that are at Rome 
also. For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ; 
to the Jew first and also to the Greek.” Other gentiles, other 
heathen. Again, in chap. xv. 15 etseq., he says “ Nevertheless, 
brethren, I have written the more boldly unto you in some sort 
as putting you in mind, because of the grace that is given to 
me of God, that the offering up of the Gentiles might be accept- 
able, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost.... Yea, so have I 
strived to preach the gospel, not where Christ was named, lest 
I should build upon another man’s foundation: but as it is writ- 
ten, To whom he was not spoken of, they shall see; and they 
that have not heard shall understand. For which cause also I 
have been much hindered from coming to you. But now hav- 
ing no more place in these parts, and having a great desire these 
- many years to come unto you, whensoever I take my journey 
into Spain, I will come to you, &., &.” Here clearly and un- 
mistakably we have evidence of the Gentile element in the 
Roman Church. These extracts sownd as if the Church were 
chiefly Gentile, consisting of persons who had been born and 
bred in idolatry, and who, like the Ephesians (see Eph. ii. 12), 
had been living without God in the world. When, however, 
we turn to the Epistle itself and observe its course of exposi- 
tion and of argument, it becomes clear that its first readers 
must not only have known “the Law,” but that they were under 
the influence of Jewish ideas and traditions,—in a word, that 
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the Roman Church must have been made up largely of Jews. 
How then shall the difficulty here presented, be solved? It 
can be solved upon the theory that the Church was composed 
both of Jews and of Gentiles, and that they were living to- 
gether in the bonds of Christian charity, and were not cogni- 
zant, or at least were not participants of the strife and conflict 
and dissensions elsewhere between the Judaizers and those who 
believed that Christians were dead to the law. It was in the 
main free from the malign influences which had been at work 
at Jerusalem, at Corinth, and in the Churches of Galatia, and 
at Antioch. It seems as if the dignity of the Apostle’s tone 
were transferred to the Church. Removed at a distance geo- 
graphically, its Jewish members must have been chiefly Hellen- 
ists, who were emancipated from the narrow prejudices which 
affected fiercely the race to which they belonged, in its own 
habitat. 

Surely this militates powerfully against the theory of S. 
Peter's bishopric over the Roman Church. We know that he 
was at Antioch, and that at Antioch his course was timid and 
vacillating, and tended to increase the dissensions which the 
Judaizers were breeding everywhere. He was always a rally- 
ing point for the Judaizing party, and what he had been else- 
where he would undoubtedly have been at Rome. But the at- 
mosphere of Rome (in sacred Scripture) is different from that 
of any other Church of the apostolic age, and as we observe no 
trace of what had been going on in other Churches, we infer 
that it was much isolated, and that in its isolation it was worthy 
of the grand letter of the apostle Paul. It knew nothing of the 
Petrine party, and nothing personally of Peter himself. In a 
word, technically speaking, it was not a Church of “the cireum- 
cision,” and was outside of the sphere of S. Peter’s activity. 
It could not have been his flock or his diocese. And we find 
therefore in the Epistle to the Romans an argument only short 
of demonstration that S. Peter could not have been bishop of 
Rome as early as the year 58. He could not have been bishop 
of Rome as early as the year 62 (Acts xxviii.), and this date car- 
ries us down towards the concluding period of his ministry and 
his life. Besides this: S. Peter’s Epistle is itseif at war with the 
tradition of his Roman bishopric. It is addressed to the stran- 
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gers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia, to men not living in their own home, not ex- 
pecting to tarry long anywhere, to men with their pilgrim-staff 
in their hands, waiting for the coming of the day which should 
usher in their eternal redemption. They were of the diaspora, 
“the dispersion.” The term was well understood amongst the 
Jews, and denoted those of the house of Israel who were living 
scattered amongst the heathen. This was the primary and cur- 
rent use of the word, as commonly understood. The entire ex- 
pression has a Jewish cast, though opinion is divided respecting 
the composition of the Christian communities which were so ad- 
dressed. In ancient times the prevailing opinion was that Jew- 
ish-Christians alone were referred to: latterly, opinion goes the 
other way. (See Huther in Meyer’s Comment. Der Erste Brief 
des Apostel Petrus, Einleit, p. 20-22—Schaff’s History of the 
Apostolic Church, p. 356). Be this as it may, one thing is curi- 
ous and striking. The enumeration of the “dispersion,” Pon- 
tus, Galatia, &., is made from Kast to West, and not from West 
to East. This is not without force in its bearing upon the 
place where S. Peter wrote the Epistle. In the thirteenth verse 
of chapter 5th, we read—-“The Church that is at Babylon, 
elected together with you, saluteth you.” At Babylon! What 
is meant here by Babylon? It was the belief of Papias and 
adopted by Eusebius, that when the apostle wrote ‘“ Babylon,” 
he meant Rome, and was at Rome. And this is the view which 
has prevailed hitherto and still prevails in the Roman Church. 
Now there is no reason whatsoever for giving to the word 
“ Babylon ” a tropical meaning in this place. First of all we 
find the word not in a fervid, rhetorical, apocalyptic passage, 
but in a sober, serious, matter of fact passage. The Church in 
Babylon simply salutes them of the diaspora to whom S. Peter 
had been writing. There is no reason, no motive at hand for 
supposing that when the apostle said Babylon, he meant Rome. 


If we were assured upon satisfactory grounds, that he was 


then in Rome, we might understand why he might have named 

it Babylon, just as the word Babel is often applied to London 

or to New York. But inasmuch as there is not the slightest 

reason to suppose that he was then at Rome, there is every 

reason to suppose that Babylon in 1 Pet. v. 13 means simply 
VOL. XXX. 2 
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Babylon. In the next place, it was observed long ago, and 
has been reiterated by commentators from Bengel to Huther, 
that the enumeration of “the strangers scattered throughout 
Pontus, Galatia,” and the rest, is an enumeration of names 
from east to west, in an order perfectly natural and easy to one 
writing in Mesopotamia, and looking westward, but which 
would be unnatural and awkward upon the part of any one 
writing at Rome. Lastly, Babylon, as is well known, was at 
that time the chief seat of the Hebrew Jews, next to Jerusalem 
(Stanley), and so would fall within the appointed field of the 
apostle’s labors. We conclude therefore that the apostle wrote 
this epistle far away from Rome, and that when he wrote 
(probably A. D. 60), he had no thought of a Roman bishopric, 
or of any ministry so remote from the countries in which his 
kinsmen after the flesh, who were looking for the Messiah, 
were living. We have referred to the year 62 several times as 
marking a date prior to which we cannot suppose S. Peter to 
have been in the imperial city. We have considered the 
argument against the Roman bishopric furnished us both by 
the Epistle to the Romans and the first Epistle of S. Peter him- 
self. We should not overiook the fact that the second Epistle 
to Timothy, and the same may be said of the remaining so- 
called pastoral Epistles, written shortly before the martyrdom 
of S. Paul, is remarkably personal in its tone. It is the letter 
of a heroic man who-is alone, and feels, without cowardly 
apprehensions however, his loneliness and his approaching end. 
He looks forward bravely to the reward which the Lord the 
righteous Judge shall bestow upon him “at that day.” He could 
say without boasting vain-gloriously, I have fought a good 
fight, I have kept the faith! He remembers old friends: he is 
most affectionate yet most resolute in his counsels to Timothy 
his son in the faith. He was writing from Rome. He invokes 
the divine compassion upon Onesiphorus “in that day,” be- 
cause he has been unwearied in his ministrations to him both 
at Rome and at Ephesus. ‘“ Demas,” he says “ hath forsaken 
me”... “Only Luke is with me.” Now these words were 
written shortly before the Apostle’s martyrdom (about 64-66). 
They were written in Rome. Where was S. Peter? Where is 
the trace of his influence, or ministry or oversight of the Roman 
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Church at that date? What is the sign that the fisherman of 
Galilee was ruling the Christian Church from his chair at 
Rome? 

We discover then absolutely no trace of the !ioman bishopric 
of S. Peter in the history of the apostolic age, and as we know 
somewhat of the Church of Rome as late as the year 64, and as 
we find nothing in the “ Apostolical Fathers” to warrant the 
belief, we come to the conclusion that this supposed bishopric 
is one of the many legends which had no foundation in fact, 
and was the outgrowth of movements in the early part of the 
second century, and the fruit of a way of “putting things” 
which then began to prevail. 

Here we are face to face with a problem of Church history 
of extreme interest and of the extremest obscurity. It was the 
belief of the early Church that S. Peter was the first bishop 
of Rome. The question arises, upon the review of the case 
just presented, when or how did tradition first place the Apostle 
Peter in the episcopal chair of the Roman Church? We find 
nothing of it in Scripture; we can discover no trace of it up 
to the year 64. But we encounter it in the year 150 or there- 
abouts. Out of the obscurity which envelops Christian his- 
tory during this interval, the ghost of Peter, as we have already 
noticed, issues in a portentous form. Peter has become the 
bishop of Rome. How is this to be accounted for? Who 
started the story? Or who shaped the legend? We are com- 
pelled to have recourse to conjecture: for no name comes in 
answer to our queries. The Church had undoubtedly become 
a powerful body, and was beginning to assume thoroughly 
metropolitan proportions. All roads led to Rome, and Rome 
was thronged with foreigners who brought with them all reli- 
gions, philosophies, social customs, known to the civilization of 
that period. It was not a period of great men, but of great 
movements nevertheless, and of intense agitation, of little hope 
and of much despair. All phases of Christian thinking were 
thrown together there in close juxta-position ; for the Church, 
like the city, had its members doubtless who had come from Je- 
rusalem, and Antioch, and from every large body of believers in 
all parts of the East. The successors and descendants of the 
judaizers of the Apostolic Age were there, bringing with them 
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the traditions of their respective Churches, Ebionites from Je- 
rusalem, and Gnostics from Alexandria and Ephesus and the 
rest, were there. Every form of belief calling itself Christian 
had its representatives in Rome. This is susceptible of proof. 
For Marcion was there with his Gnostic theosophy—he himself 
was from Pontus according to Tertullian—and with his per- 
verted and destructive devotion to extreme Paulinism. Not 
only did he reject the whole of the Old Testament, but a consid- 
erable portion also of the New. His canon of Scripture con- 
sisted of a mutilation of S. Luke’s gospel, and ten Epistles of 
S. Paul.* He was of course repudiated by the Church. Now 
while influences and agencies were at work in the Gnostic di- 
rection, others were at work in the extreme judaizing direction. 
For about this same time, the Clementine homilies were written 
by some unknown member of the Christian body in Rome. 
This work has been called “the earliest Christian novel.” It is 
thoroughly Ebionite, is full of legend, is anti-historical in tem- 
per, and cannot be appealed to as a witness in matters under 
dispute. Its antagonisin to Pauline teaching is vehement, and 
S. Paul himself is called 6 eySpos (the enemy). The mind of 
the writer turns with enthusiastic affection especially to James 
and Peter—the heroes of the judaizing section of the Christian 
body! According to the Clementines, however, James the 
brother of the Lord was the supremest authority on earth, in 
the Church, and Peter was subordinate. Here, for the first time, 
in any memorials of the second century, Peter is called bishop 
of Rome. We do not say that the Clementines are the source 
of the Church tradition in the matter, but that the tradition 
appears first here. And it is the opinion of Schliemann (Die 
Clementinen, p. 115), that Origen and Eusebius derived their 
statement that S. Peter was bishop of Antioch, from this same 
source. Here then we observe the extreme of judaizing as- 
serting itself in Rome about the middle of the second century. 
We find likewise the existence of the tradition that Peter was 
the first bishop of the Roman Church, but we do not find in it 
the germ or anticipation of the Roman Catholic theory of his 
supremacy. 





* The reader who is curious in this matter, is referred to an article (by the 
pre-ent writer) entitled Marcion and his relation to 8. Luke’s Gospel, in the Church 
Review for Oct., 1856. 
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Thus there were baleful and angry omens in the Roman 
Church of the second century. But while in a vast city we 
ean always find the advocates of exaggerated forms of doctrine, 
and men of violent measures, the general tendency is, if not 
towards compromise, at least towards the comprehension of 
eonflicting opinions, and so towards conciliation. Our own 
conjecture is that after the death of Paul, the Church of Rome 
received an infusion of the judaizing spirit, without its old 
bitterness however—the Clementines not expressing the gene- 
ral sentiment, and that it held on a middle course, doing honor 
to the memory of the Apostle to the Gentiles, but falling in 
generally with the estimation in which Peter had been held by 
the party of the circumcision. This supposition serves, in a 
measure at least, to explain the position of the Roman Church, 
and to account for the tradition which connected S. Peter's 
name with its episcopal chair. All religious bodies love to 
honor the memory of distinguished leaders, and it was very 
easy for men to say, and for the multitude to believe that 
Peter was the first bishop of Rome. The tradition then 
seems to have its roots in the common desire of men to 
associate eminent names with the birth and growth of their 
institutions. 

This view of the matter is confirmed, still farther, by the 
fragment of a letter addressed to the Romans by Dionysius, 
bishop of Corinth, which is preserved in Eusebius. He says, 
“Thus likewise you, by means of this admonition, have min- 
gled the flourishing seed that had been planted by Peter and 
Paul at Rome and Corinth. For both of these having planted 
us at Corinth, likewise instructed us,” ete. This was a Cor- 
inthian tradition. But it is not true that Peter planted the 
Church at Corinth. That Church was of Paul’s own planting, 
and Peter had nothing to do with its formation. A Petrine 
party was in existence there, just as everywhere else, but it ev- 
idently pleased the Corinthian bishop to think that his Church 
had been “planted” both by Peter and Paul. So throughout 
the Church of the second century, Peter’s name became promi- 
nent, and the growing development and power of the ecclesias- 
tical spirit seized upon it honoris causa—for the sake of prestige. 
But it was an arrest of the development of pure Christianity, 
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and stimulated the gradual transmutation of the primitive 
Christian ministry into a priestly order. It was, under a modi- 
fied form, the triumph of the judaizing temper of the Apostolic 
Age. The tradition coincided with a fixed phase of churchly 
ofganization, and so for ages, men believed without question- 
ing, that S. Peter was the first Roman bishop. When however 
we ask for the evidence of the belief, we find the facts against 
it. When we seek to know the “acts” of Peter we are re- 
ferred only to legends, which were as thick in the early Church 
as “leaves in Valombrosa.” Scatter them as we may, pro- 
nounce them worthless as often as we will, we are met always 
by the last refuge of the unreasoning mind, that what has been 
believed so long and by so many, must be true. And against 
such a retort to critical investigation, the immortal Gods them- 
selves fight in vain. 

According to the Roman Catholic theory we are aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel. And the Pope, as the occupant 
of the chair of Peter, asks us, invites us to become reconciled 
to the Church, out of which there is no salvation, and to accept 
him as our spiritual guide, because he is Peter. We owe it to 
ourselves to inquire into his origin, to examine his credentials ; 
but these simply are not at hand. Shall we like the infallibilists 
fly in the face of all Christian history? No! We adhere to the 
history. Paul himself is without the walls of Rome. His su- 
perb basilica, in its stately magnificence, is isolated. His genius 
does not as yet enter within the gates. During these long ages 
the Roman Church has not known his voice! And had he not 
found a home in the hearts of the northern races, it might seem 
as if “he had run in vain!” We too can afford to live apart 
from Rome, much as we love the cause of Christian unity, as 
long as its system rests upon the shadows which involve the his- 
tory of the Church from the death of S. Paul down to the middle 
of the second century-—as long in fact, as Rome herself cannot 
find S. Peter, but only believes concerning him what history 
does not teach. We should hold resolutely in the meanwhile 
to the duty of learning, as far as may be, the history of the 
second century, because from that time down to the present, the 
prerogatives of Peter have been measured by the claims and 
pretensions of his supposed successors in the sacred office. 
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First of all Peter's name was associated in the West with the 
name of Paul; then the chair of Peter was, in the third century, 
as we learn from Cyprian, becoming a throne; for the Church 
of Rome was then spoken of as the principal Church whence 
sacerdotal unity took its rise ;—later the Church of Rome was 
found to be a rock, in the persons of its bishops the successors 
of the Lord’s Peter, the rock upon which He said He would 
build His Church; later still, the Pope as Peter's successor 
claimed to be the source of all power on earth whether in the 
secular or in the spiritual wor!d ; last of all he has, as Peter's 
successor, been pronounced the infallible chief of the Catholic 
Church. Always Peter grows in dimensions as the Pope grows 
—Peter must shrink as the ope shrinks. Perhaps it is well 
that the system rests upon a shadow—that the other end of the 
long line of the papal succession is held by a hand which moves 
as a cloud in the air. 

But we conclude: If it be almost certain that Peter could 
not have been the presiding officer of the Roman Church, and 
if it be absolutely certain that he had no powers to transmit 
which he did not share equally with the other apostles, what 
becomes of the Papacy? It must, in due time, be voted down, 
as the people of the States of the Church have voted down the 
temporal power. For an institution, no matter how grand, 
how mighty its sway, how vast the sweep of its movements, if 
it rest upon a fiction, must be brought to an abrupt end—it 
cannot survive the discovery. It is often said that the weak- 
nesses of a man are to be found in close proximity with his 
real strength. One of the sources of the real strength of the 
Church of Rome is its traditionalism ; genuine history exposes 
its weaknesses, and scatters the glamour with which it is 
invested. 
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Articte IL—ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK. 


THE question what pronunciation of the Greek language 
ought to be adopted among modern scholars and students, has 
excited much discussion and received various answers. The 
systems which have been formed in the attempt to answer it 
differ widely in themselves and in their results when put into 
practice. It is our purpose to discuss briefly some of these 
systems or theories, in the hope of contributing to form the 
opinions of teachers and students as to which method has the 
best basis and serves best our use of the language. 

I. Some tell us we ought to pronounce Greek as the ancients 
did, so nearly as we can discover and reproduce their practice. 
They must have known best how to pronounce their own 
language, and if we read the words of Plato or Demosthenes 
we ought to make every effort to sound them as they sounded 
them. To this plan there rises at once the objection that the 
pronunciation of the ancients undoubtedly varied from age to 
age (to say nothing of the more delicate differences of dialect), 
so that in our college reading, ranging perhaps from Homer to 
Plutarch or Lucian, we include the variations of eight or ten 
centuries. Shall we try to ascertain the stage of pronunciation 
proper for the time of each author, and laboriously change 
from one to the other, giving a different set of sounds to the 
words of Homer, of Pindar, of Thucydides, of Plato, of Demos- 
thenes, of Aristotle, of Plutarch, of Lucian? No, say the ad- 
vocates of this method, but take the period of most perfect de- 
velopment of the language, say the period of Plato and Xeno- 
phon, fix upon the pronunciation for it, and use that for every 
author. To this there are two objections. First, there is no 
sufficient reason why we should endeavor to ascertain and 
adopt the ancient pronunciation. There is no absolute right in 
the matter of pronouncing a language. Usage is the admitted 
rule for living languages, but those which are dead, if the 
usage cannot be determined, we are at liberty to pronounce as 
we may think best for the purpose for which we use them. 
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Second, it is so difficult as to be practically impossible to 
ascertain precisely and certainly what was the received pronun- 
ciation of Greek at any given point in so remote antiquity. 
The differences of opinion among scholars sufficiently prove 
this. We must depend mainly on the descriptions of sounds 
left us by ancient writers, and it is nearly as difficult to convey 
in written words an idea of sounds, as it is to describe a color 
to one who is blind. Especially will this be found true of a 
language in which the distinctions of sound were so delicate 
that the mistake of an actor, who said yaAjv op@ instead of 
yalny ” 6p@, was detected at once and laughed at by his audi- 
ence. 

II. Others maintain that Greek and Latin, being dead lan- 
guages, have no rights to be respected, and should be pro- 
nounced by every nation according to the rules of its own 
language. This is the prevailing custom on the continent of 
Europe and in England, and has been general in this country 
until lately. It was defended, so far as concerned Latin, with 
much earnestness and ability by a writer in this Journal for 
January, 1861. It was there urged that the adoption of a new 
pronunciation for Latin would unsettle the sounds of Latin 
words familiarly used in English, such as prima /acie, quid pro 
quo, etcetera, as well as English words derived directly from Latin 
and retaining a great similarity of form, as necessity, civil, lucid. 
Of course the same argument would apply to Greek, though in 
less degree, but there seems to be little force in it in either case. 
The few Latin phrases used in English speech need not by any 
means follow the pronunciation which we adopt for the lan- 
guage in our schools. Most people who study Latin learn 
etcetera, a8 a naturalized English word with an English 
pronunciation, long before they decline penna. These familiar 
phrases would keep their old sounds in peace, and no one 
would be troubled by the difference. The parallel case of 
French words has been settled so. We use Paris, Versailles, 
champagne, envelope, franchise, cotillion, and many other bor- 
rowed French words, sounding them as English, but no one 
would think of giving them this pronunciation when he read 
them on a French page. It is the same with regard to words 
derived more remotely from Greek or Latin and retaining a 
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similarity of form. An argument from this source against a 
special pronunciation of those languages would apply with 
equal force against a special pronunciation of German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, or Portuguese. In the words above men- 
tioned there is as great a similarity between the English forms 
and those of the Romance languages as between the English 
and the Latin. Shall then all the Romance languages be pro- 
nounced on English rules? This is enough to show the insig- 
nificance of the difficulty on this score of giving a special 
pronunciation to Greek and Latin. We learn the pronunciation 
of living languages without fear of injuring thereby our com- 
mand of our own or of affecting the common pronunciation of 
English words derived or borrowed from them. Indeed it may 
be urged with reason that the learning a special pronunciation 
is a material part of the benefit involved in learning a new 
language. It is admitted that to learn another language besides 
one’s vernacular is a benefit, that it widens the mental horizon 
and gives truer views of the vernacular itself and new concep- 
tions of the expression of thought. It does one good to take 
& position outside of his native tongue, so as to look back upon 
it. The same may with justice be said of the acquisition of a 
new pronunciation. It disciplines the tongue and makes it 
more flexible and obedient. It gives a better understanding of 
the peculiarities of pronunciation in one’s own language, espe- 
cially if the new one be historically connected with it. It 
cultivates the memory and power of observation and trains the 
ear to the distinctions of phonetics. If then it is true that it 
is a benefit to a man to acquire other languages than his own 
and that every new language learnt helps to the acquisition of 
another, in the same way, though of course in less degree, it is 
true that it is good for a man to carry in his head as many 
pronunciations as he can. The danger of confusing them is so 
slight as to be inappreciable. 

Further, we object to this system of pronouncing the classi- 
cal languages according to the rules of one’s own tongue, that 
it introduces confusion and variety where uniformity and mu- 
tual intelligibility are desirable. So great is the facility of 
intercourse now between different countries that those engaged 
in the same pursuits in America and Germany not only know 
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what is done in their line of work by each other, but frequently 
communicate with and visit one another. Every winter sees 
thousands of Americans studying in Germany, and every win- 
ter brings thousands of Germans here, some of them educated 
men who hope to support themselves by teaching the classics, 
and who generally soon acquaint themselves with American 
scholars. Scholarship is one of the bonds between different 
members of the civilized world, and it is desirable that it 
should be drawn as close as possible. It is desirable that what 
a man learns in one country should be readily available for 
profit or for mere intercourse in another. Thus the argument 
for a uniform pronunciation of the two classical languages rests 
in part on the same solid ground as the argument for an inter- 
national copyright. 

Again, another reason for not pronouncing the classical ac- 
cording to the rules of any modern language is that to do so is 
to undo the work of time and disregard distinctions of race. It 
cannot be doubted that in the course of centuries and in differ- 
ent countries there have been changes in the sounds attached 
to certain inherited or borrowed characters in our alphabets. 
There is no evidence to show that @ ever had in Greek or a in 
Latin the usual sound of a long in English (as in tame), or that 
v or the Latin w ever had the sound we give to wu in but. Soof 
the diphthongs; ew in German, in French, and in English 
stands for three totally distinct and different sounds. It cannot 
have had all three in Greek or Latin, and to give it either 
always because your mother tongue does so seems hardly de- 
fensible. There is an effect upon pronunciation which seems 
to be due to the progress of time, or, to speak more accurately, 
to general causes so hidden and complex that we can only sum 
them up into a phrase by ascribing the result to historical 
development. Thus the aspirate sounds in our family of lan- 
guages have certainly changed in sound to a greater or less 
extent since the time of Sanskrit literature. Then they were 
sounded p’ha, tha, kha, as mutes with a distinct aspiration 
following them. Now all the modern languages of Europe 
give ph the sound of 7, while English and modern Greek give 
th a sound unknown to German and most of the Romance 
languages. Sod and d have in modern Greek passed into v and 
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tv sonant. Another example is what is known as lotacism, the 
tendency of other vowels to pass into the sound represented in 
English by ee. These facts belong to the progress or corrup- 
tion of language. The classical and the modern tongues stand 
upon different planes of development, in pronunciation as well 
as in inflection and syntax, and the modern languages differ 
among themselves in this respect, but in less degree. To force 
the modern sounds upon the given characters in ancient lan- 
guages is to ignore these progressive changes of two thousand 
years. 

Again, the modern science of etymology makes frequent use 
of the laws of phonetics, which find in some respects their best 
illustration in the Sanskrit language and grammar. That lan- 
guage displays the original sounds of our family of languages, 
that is, the earliest condition of them of which we have any 
knowledge. Now a pronunciation of Greek and Latin con- 
formed to the phonetic laws deduced from Sanskrit would 
make the study of etymology more intelligible and profitable 
than one based on the laws of any modern language. To say 
nothing of its greater or less historic truth, such a pronuncia- 
tion is in harmony with the general laws of sound, and is 
therefore an aid rather than a hindrance, as the others are, to 
the understanding of the laws of etymology. 

Finally, this method of pronouncing Greek or Latin by the 
laws of one’s own language is peculiarly unfortunate and ob- 
jectionable for the speakers of English. With all its beauties 
and capacities, the English language is very ill fitted to serve 
as a guide in pronunciation. German or Italian has its definite, 
simple, almost invariable rules, after which a consistent pronun- 
ciation of Greek or Latin may be framed, but to form one upon 
English rule or custom would be like steering a ship by a 
sea gull’s flight. What rules can determine the normal sound 
of a in English, or of ? That language ought not to be 
taken as guide for the pronunciation of any other, in which 
such a combination as the following is possible :— 


“Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me through.” 
III. We have assumed thus far that the Greek is a dead 


language, but there are many, perhaps a growing number, who 
earnestly maintain that it is a living language and should be 
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pronounced everywhere as those who now use it pronounce it. 
It cannot with truth be maintained that ancient Greek, the 
Greek of Xenophon, or of the New Testament, or of Lucian, 
is really a living language to-day. All that can be said is that 
there is going on a vigorous attempt to revive it in daily use 
among those who have the modern Greek or Romaic as their 
vernacular. Whether that attempt will succeed or not, is still 
an open question, but the question to be considered here is a 
very different one, whether the pronunciation in use among the 
modern Greeks ought to be adopted by students of ancient 
Greek all over the world. Before considering the peculiarities 
of this pronunciation, let us discuss briefly the general argu- 
ments that are advanced in its favor. 

The modern Greeks maintain stoutly that they have their 
language, including of course its pronunciation, by direct in- 
heritance from the Greeks of antiquity, and that this fact es- 
tablishes a strong presumption, or rather positive proof, of the 
correctness of their pronunciation. How can these outside 
barbarians, say they, who know our language, the language of 
our ancestors, only from books, presume to claim that they 
know its proper pronunciation better than we, who have learnt 
it from our mothers and so on back in an unbroken line, who 
hear it and speak it daily? To this we outside barbarians may 
fairly answer that we do not pretend to have determined how 
the language was pronounced at any point in antiquity,—that 
the centuries of slavery in which their ancestors have lain, 
without education and without literature, would naturally warp 
and corrupt their pronunciation from the state in which Aris- 
totle, for instance, had it,—and that the peculiarities which they 
would impose upon us imply precisely such changes as we see 
to have occurred in other languages in a process of deteriora. 
tion. The fact that Pittakes or Rangabes pronounces a Greek 
word in a certain way is no proof either that Xenophon or 
Aristotle pronounced it in the same way, or that that pronun- 
ciation is the absolutely right one, or that it is the one best 
fitted for the use which scholars and teachers in other lands 
make of the language. 

The only other argument worth considering in favor of the 
modern Greek pronunciation is that the adoption of it by other 
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nations would facilitate intercourse between them and the 
modern Greeks. This object itself, in view of the small num- 
ber and relative insignificance of the Greek-speaking commu- 
nities, is of little importance; and when one considers besides 
how much more than the pronunciation must needs be learnt 
before a student from any college or university in the world 
can enter into real communication on business or any other 
subject with a modern Greek, it loses all weight whatever as 
an argument. Until Greek is taught conversationally in our 
schools and colleges, and applied as the modern Greeks are 
trying to apply it to our modern civilization, it cannot become 
a medium of communication between them and American or 
European students. Suppose a student from our best teachers 
of ancient Greek to visit Athens. He could not hire a boat to 
land him, nor a carriage to take him up to the city. No effort 
of pronunciation would make such words as fovAopai pio- 
SodoSat mioiov 11, iva mopev9@ eis tiv yjv intelligible to 
a boatman, nor would any knowledge of pronunciation enable 
our student to understand opiore, xvpre! 6d@ eivar 1} Bapnal 
va TO map@ avro, TO xfer! Sa cas xnooricnéva réovar- 
rétyep. He would be unable to say “how do you do?” to 
any one he might meet, so as to be understood, unless he should 
remember a phrase from some classical author and the modern 
Athenian should happen to recall it also. If a Greek said 
“how do you do?” to him (r/ xayvere ;), he would under- 
stand him to mean “why are you weary?” or “at what are you 
laboring?” He could not order his dinner at a hotel, unless 
he could spell out the written bill of fare (and the modern 
Greek running hand is as different from a printed text as their 
pronunciation from ours), and make a dash at what seemed 
possibly eatable. At every turn in business or social life, 
Italian words or Turkish words or French or even German 
words would meet him, which no study of the ancient lan- 
guage, with any pronunciation, would help him to understand. 
He must study modern Greek as a distinct and special study, 
the language as well as the pronunciation, to be able to have 
real intercourse with any but the classical scholars of modern 


Greece. 
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It is certainly a singular claim which the modern Greeks 
make with so much fervor and pertinacity. We do not find 
that the Italians make the same claim in regard to Latin, or 
the Germans in regard to Gothic, that the learned everywhere 
should pronounce those dead languages by the rules of their 
living successors. Yet it might be made with equal justice, so 
far as the claim of the modern Greeks is founded on direct de- 
scent from the ancient occupants of their land. There has been 
probably no less intermixture of foreign blood, certainly no 
less disturbance in the transmission of language from invasion, 
slavery, and centuries of barbarism, in the case of Greece than 
in that of Italy and Germany. 

We turn now to the consideration of the special peculiarities 
in the modern Greek pronunciation, taking them up singly. 

1. The disregard of the rough breathing. No distinction of 
sound is made between the rough and the smooth breathings. 
This is so striking a peculiarity that we should certainly expect 
to find it defended, if any argument could be made in its favor. 
But the two standard writers* among the modern Greeks 
make no defense of it at all. They admit that the aspirate 
must have had some effect in thes pronunciation of ancient 
Greek, and can only urge that such facts as the occasional 
omission of it in inscriptions, certain witticisms involving a 
play upon words which differed only in having or not having 
it, and the warnings recorded against confusing such words, 
prove that its actual influence upon the sound of a word must 
have been slight. Quite as strong an argument might be made 
out against sounding / in English. 

2. The disregard of the distinction of quantity in vowels. 
Of this too we find no real defense in either of these writers. 
One of them indeed argues against following quantity in read- 
ing the ancient poets, because it is impossible to make the 
words intelligible when the written accent is disregarded. 
This difficulty we must acknowledge. It is impossible to read 
with simultaneous observance of the yaenndeneed and the tonic 


* Anastasius atientiie: Tractatus de Elementorum Graecorum Pronunciatione. 
Gr. et Lat. Paris, 1812. 

Konstantinos Oekonomos. Ilep? rij¢ yvgoiag mpopopdc ric ‘EAAnvixig yAdoone 
BiBAiov. St. Petersburg, 1829. 
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accent, unless with very slow and laborious utterance. It may 
be a lost art; it may never have been done as we try to do it. 
But there can be no doubt that the ancient metre was founded 
on quantity. The other writer admits that this distinction in 
vowel-sounds ought to be observed, and wishes it taught to 
children so that in time the language might regain what it has 
lost. To us it seems beyond question desirable to observe this 
distinction in our acquired pronunciation, nor would it be diffi- 
cult if students were taught from the beginning to observe it 
and to learn the quantity of the vowels as an essential part, as 
much so as the letters themselves, of every new word they meet. 

8. Pronunciation according to the written accent. On this 
point the advocates of the modern Greek pronunciation had a 
clear advantage over their early adversaries, the followers of 
Erasmus. There can hardly be a doubt that the accents when 
applied by the grammarian Aristophanes (about 150 B. C.) 
were intended to indicate the pronunciation approved in his 
time. They furnish the best guide we can have to determine 
the emphasized syllable in a word. Moreover they are useful 
in many cases to distinguish different words, or different senses 
of the same word, or different parts in the inflection of a word. 
On both accounts it is important that the place of the accent in 
every word should be known by the student, which can best 
be accomplished by pronouncing strictly and uniformly accord- 
_ ing to the accent. 

4. The vowels. Five of the vowels, a, ¢, «, o and w, have 
what are called the Italian sounds; a like a in father, ¢ like ai 
in rain, « like ee in bee, 0 and @ like o in noble (this last however 
approaching to the sound of au in aught.) To v they give the 
same sound as to :, but the two writers referred to above make 
no confident defense of this pronunciation. They endeavor to 
show that in ancient Greek the two letters had nearly the same 
sound, by such weak arguments as their interchange in words 
played upon in jokes, or in words of kindred origin, e. g. AifAos 
and ufos (why not as well use zporepos and mpvravis to 
prove similiarity of sound between o and v? Such a case rather 
proves difference of sound, to distinguish difference of mean- 
ing). The more reasonable of the two admits that the proper 
pronunciation would be that of the French u. To the remain- 
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ing simple vowel also, 7, the modern Greeks give the sound of 
t It may be of interest to present the points of the argument 
made by the writer just referred to, Georgiades, in defense of 
this pronunciation of 7. 

He argues first that the name of the letter, 77a, shows that it 
is not a long «, for, if it were, we should have the names 
éuinpov and » uéya, just as we have o uixporv and @ péya. 
This argument might have force, if we could imagine the 
Greeks to have devised or selected this character as a letter in 
their alphabet, because they felt the want of a character for 
long ¢. But in fact all we know about it is that the Athenians 
found the letter in use among the Asiatic Ionians and adopted 
it into official use among themselves by a decree in 403 B. C. 
It must of course have been known to individuals (as is proved 
by the fragment of Euripides in Ath. 10, p. 454) and perhaps 
commonly used in private documents before that time, and 

‘they took its form and name from the Ionians. They in their 
turn had probably borrowed both form and name from the 
Phoenician alphabet, where it corresponded to the Hebrew Heth, 
which is a mere rough breathing. The Greeks seem to have 
given the character a sound and use of their own, but the 
other use survived in its divided halves, which became the 
rough and smooth breathings. In early inscriptions the whole 
letter is used for the rough breathing. 

His second argument is that the change of ev to nv as aug- 
ment meant a difference of sound, not of quantity, for the ev 
being a diphthong was long of itself. (The difference of sound 
is intelligible when one recalls the modern pronunciation of 
these diphthongs, wherein evyouar, nvyouny are ephchomai, 
eephchomeen). But why should the temporal augment (ypov7%7) 
av&no1s in the Greek grammarians) be a change of sound, and 
not an increase of quantity (time) in this diphthong only? What 
was it in oryouar, @younv? The loss in the modern language 
of the distinction of quantity is the only reason, but that is 
virtually the loss of the temporal augment altogether. 

His next two arguments are founded on the strange miscon- 
ception that the so-called Erasmian pronunciation makes 7 
sound like two distinct epsilons. For, says he, why should the 
poets resolve 7 into &@, or contract ¢¢ into 7, if both sounds are 
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alike? Why again, asks he, do we find ¢¢ in some words, as 
eid ap, never contracted into 7, if they are the same sound ? 
But nobody pronounces 7 in two syllables. 

Our author next takes up the testimonies of ancient writers, 
and the first is cited from an unnamed grammarian to this 
effect: “verbs in -7y@ are written with 7, as S7ya@, except 
otya@ and others, which have 1, éxe/yw with ¢1, avoty@ with 
ot, orvy@ with v.” Without name or date, such testimony is 
worth no more than the author’s own statement of the fact. 
The same is true of the general statement that in ancient man- 
uscripts these letters are often substituted, one for the other. 
Unless the time of the evidence is fixed, it is worthless. Ev- 
erybody knows they are pronounced alike now; the question is 
how early did they begin to be so pronounced. 

Then comes a play upon the words yoyoros and yptoriavoi, 
quoted from Justin the Martyr, and used as an argument! 
And then quotations from Eustathius, distinguishing between’ 
Huw and ixa, juev and ter, and other like cases, which all 
indicate likeness of sound in the time of Eustathius (12th cen- 

of our era) between 7 and 1, but not identity. Also 
Suidas (9th-11th century) in his Lexicon arranges the letters 
not in the usual alphabetic order, but according to sound, and 
puts 7 and : together. 

Then our author goes back 1500 years, and refutes an argu- 
ment drawn by his opponents from Plato’s Cratylus (426 C). 
Neither argument nor refutation has any bearing on the ques- 
tion how Plato pronounced 7, and neither need be noticed here. 
In another passage, however, which he quotes from the same 
dialogue (418 C), three forms of the word uépav are men- 
tioned as prevailing at different times, ‘uépav, éuépav, and 
npépav. This certainly indicates different sounds for the let- 
ters 7 and z (as well as for the two breathings), and Georgiades 
can only say that here Plato is talking of etymology, not of 
sound. 

Next comes Galen (2d century of our era), who speaks of ¢ 
and 7,0 and @, as often interchanged in writings through 
ignorance. Georgiades says that this does not prove that ¢ and 
» were pronounced alike, but refers to their being represented 
by one character, ¢«. This however is hardly true of the time of 
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Galen, and his remark, so far as it goes, proves similarity of 
sound for éand 7. He says nothing of confusion between 
and 2 

The testimony of Sextus (2d-3d century) gives our autkor 
some trouble. It is substantially as follows: “a, z and v are 
the same whether long or short. But ¢ lengthened becomes », 
and 7 shortened becomes ¢& They make but one element (of 
the alphabet), having the same /orce. In the same way o and w 
are but one element, having the same nature with one another.” 
Georgiades can only answer that because Sextus uses duvapis 
in speaking of ¢ and 7, but gvovs in speaking of o and w, he 
cannot have pronounced the first pair alike in the way in which 
he did the second. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus is next referred to, as describing 
certain delicate distinctions in the sound of », : and v, which 
were made and recognized by the ancient Greeks, but have 
' been lost in the course of time. Georgiades claims that these 
were merely shades of difference in one sound, that of 1, 
but there is not the slightest indication of such an idea in 
Dionysius. He describes the vowels in the order of precession 
from most open to mosi closed, a, 7, @, v, 1, saying nothing of 
any resemblance between 77 and the last two. 

One or two other points in this author we have passed over, 
because they interrupted the series of references to ancient au- 
thorities and were of so little weight of themselves. One is an 
argument from the Coptic alphabet where the letters are named 
Bisa, Zida, xyida, Sida, (which by the way would prove as 
well the sound of 6 for 7); another from the pronunciation 
given in the Latin church to xvpie €Aénoov ; another from 
the two forms 76 and iéé used in poetry as identical. 

When then we look back over this writer's ancient authori- 
ties, what do they amount to? Not one of them gives any 
_ support to the modern Greek pronunciation of 7, except the 
unknown Grammarian and the writers of manuscripts, whose 
date he does not give. Plato, Galen, Dionysius Halicarnassen- 
sis, Sextus,—all the early authorities—speak in a way which 
indicates rather difference of sound between 7 and :, and two 
of them suggest likeness between y and «. To this may be 
added the evidence recently adduced (in a communication by 
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Professor James Hadley made to the American Oriental Soci- 
ety at Cambridge, May 18, 1870) from an Anglo-Saxon manu- 
script of the 9th or 10th century, which contains a quotation 
from the Septuagint transcribed in Anglo-Saxon characters. 
In it the Greek letter 7 (and 7) is represented by ¢ and e, the 
instances being nearly equally divided between the two, which 
seems to show that neither representation quite suited the writ- 
er’s impression of the sound, and that it really lay between the 
two, being a close e somewhat near to i (ee). The writer prob- 
ably got his idea of the sound from Greek lips, and his diffi- 
culty in reproducing it seems to prove that the modern Iotacism 
had not fully established itself at that time. 

Let us now see what means we have, independently of an- 
cient authorities, for forming an opinion as to the sound of 7 in 
antiquity. 

1. It is singular that in regard to 7 and @ only of the vowels 
we have information as to their formal adoption into the alpha- 
bet in use at Athens. Plutarch (1st-2d century), Athenzus 
(1st-2d century), and several early scholiasts, mention the fact 
above referred to, that a decree in the year 403 B. C. required 
the use in public monuments of the Ionic alphabet, which dif- 
fered from the Attic in having =, Y, ©, and H as a vowel, not 
a mere breathing. The scholiast on Eurip. Phoen. 682 (quoted 
in Sophocles’ History of the Greek Alphabet, p. 21) says that 
e was the short vowel corresponding to 7, and 0 to . 

2. In the grammar of the language, 7 is the recognized rep- 
resentative of ¢ lengthened, just as @ is of 0, It may be worth 
while to bring together here a few of the well-known facts of 
this kind, to show how regularly this occurs. (1) In the con- 
sonant declension of nouns, where after a liquid ¢ is not used 
as the nominative case-ending. Thus tarp, stem zarep, like 
pnrap, st. pytop, So in adjective-nouns, as tépnv, st. reper, 
like ér@v, st. rerov. So also in such compounds as evyevys, 
st. evyeves. (2) In verbs—(a) In the augment, as évelpw, 
pyerpov, like omeiAw, wpetov. (b) At the end of vowel 
stems before a consonant, as piléw, prlnow, like énAow, bn- 
Awow. (c). In the aorist passive systems, before a single con- 
sonant, as €AUSnv, but AvSévros. (So in the Homeric forms 
such as ¢xraSev(r) for éxtaSnoav.) Also in the optative, 
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as otainv, but oraiev(r). (d) In the subjunctive, which dif- 
fers from the indicative only in having long vowels where the 
latter has short ones; as Avyra: instead of Avera, like Av@par 
instead of Avoya. 

Other facts from the same department of the language sug- 
gest that the sound of 7 had more affinity to @ than to 4, or 
was on the a@ side of ¢, so to speak. (1) Verb stems containing 
% sometimes lengthen it to 7, as Tyx@, st. réx. (The analogy 
of the protractions of ¥¢ to € and # to «v suggest that this may 
be an instance of contraction, as if t7@ arose from Téax@.) 
(2) In the first of the two vowel declensions 7 appears in Ionic, 
and, except after ¢, ¢ and p, in Attic also for long a So too in 
verb inflection, as Tivaw, tino, with the same limitation, 
for 7é1paw@ has in Attic tepao@. (8) The usual contraction 
of éa is into n, as yevea, yévy. No combination of vowels of 
which ¢ is one contracts into 7. The fact that ee never (except 
in cases like yévee, yévy) contracts into 7, but always into &, 
seems to indicate a difference of sound between 7 and ¢:, which 
the modern Greeks pronounce alike. It can hardly be that 9 
was closer in sound to z than ¢: was, for it arises from a com- 
bination of vowels of which a was one. Nor can it be said 
that if 7 was long ¢, then ¢€ ought to contract into it, for 00 
forms, not @, but ov, 

These familiar facts establish a presumption for giving to 7 
the sound of & prolonged, and if to this presumption we add 
the facts above mentioned, that no ancient authority endorses 
the pronunciation of it like :, and that even in the 9th or 10th 
century it was yet unsettled, we have sufficient reason to prefer, 
for our use of the language, the former sound. 

5. The diphthongs. As to the modern pronunciation of the 
diphthongs but little need be said. 

at is pronounced like ¢& The arguments of the modern 
Greek writers in defense of this sound are like those given in 
regard to 7, and contain no real proof. The transcriptions into 
Latin by ae proves nothing, for ae was in Varro’s time (116-28 
P. C.) a diphthong in sound, a later way of writing ai, and dif- 
fered from e (Corssen, Aussprache des Lateinischen, quoted by 
Curtius, Erliuterungen etc., p. 20). 
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er is pronounced like z This sound it seems to have adopted 
very early, yet in Aristotle’s time ez and 7 were so nearly alike 
as to admit a play upon the words Sparre: oe and Opattyn oe 
(se. ¢yevvnoe). The modern Greeks use this to prove that e 
had the sound of +, but that is assuming that 7 had also. «z 
often arises from contraction of ¢ and 1, as in woAei, rode; 
often also from ¢¢, as in piAee, pider. 

ot is pronounced like «. The passages from Basilius Magnus 
and the Etymologicum Magnum quoted by Curtius (Erliut. p. 
21 f£) show that in the fourth century and even as late probably 
as the eleventh, o: had the sound of the French u. 

av and év have the sounds of af and éf before a surd, av and 
ev before a sonant. Here the modern Greeks differ widely from 
all others who have formed a pronunciation of the ancient lan- 
guage, in that they give to v after these two letters, a and «, the 
value of a semi-vowel, a fricative or continuative sound. The 
first question that suggests itself is, why v has this sound after 
these two letters only. Why not also after 0, so that we should 
hear from them éftos for otros, as well as afts for avr0s, évros 
for 0006 as well as evriis for evpvs? And certainly they ought 
to say bofs for fovs, The second question is, why, if this pro- 
nunciation is as old as the adoption of the system of the accents, 
it was not indicated by putting the accent ana breathing over the 
a and ¢, ‘nstead of over the v as in real diphthongs. There is 
no other case of an accent or breathing over a consonant or semi. 
vowel, except the breathing over initial p. A third question is, 
what shall be said of those cases in Homer where one of these 
diphthongs is resolved into two vowel elements. How shall 
éiiyeveros be pronounced, or how the change of sound in its » be 
explained? Again, what reason shall be given for the metrical 
quantity of a syllable consisting of av or ¢v and followed by a 
vowel? Such a syllable we call long by nature, as being a 
diphthong, but how is it long if the v is a consonant? Again, 
as Curtius suggests (Erl. p. 18), how could such a form as 
meraidevvrar be tolerated, when tetumvra: was not? Other 
questions might be asked, not less difficult to answer, but we 
turn to the historical evidence for ascertaining the antiquity of 
this pronunciation. Nothing is given earlier than the time of 
Cicero. He writes (de divin. 2, 40): “quum M. Crassus exer- 
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citum Brundusii imponeret, quidam in portu caricas Cauno 
adductas vendens cawneas clamitabat. Dicamus, si placet, mon- 
itum ab eo Crassum caveret ne iret; nec fuisse periturum, si 
omini paruisset.” This certainly seems to imply for cawneas 
the pronunciation cavneas, to make it possible to understand it 
cave ne eas and draw from it an omen. But the best authority 
on Latin pronunciation, Corssen, tells us (Beitriige, etc., I, p. 
136) that the v in such a phrase as cav’ ne eas became a wu in 
pronunciation, as it was written in cautum. 

6. The consonants, In the modern Greek pronunciation of 
the consonants, there is only one peculiarity which need be 
noticed here. All the sonant mutes, 8, y, 6, have passed into 
fricative or continuative sounds, so that they would be repre- 
sented in English by v, a sort of hard y, and “& sonant (as in 
this, not as in thin). There appears to be no good reason to 
suppose that these letters had anciently this pronunciation, and 
in fact they are so described by the early grammarians that 
they can hardly have been other than mutes, complete check- 
sounds. Besides the same process of change appears to have 
gone on to some extent in the Romance languages in their de- 
scent from Latin. In the case of b, not only the sound, but the 
character is changed; in many cases it has passed into v. g 
undergoes a similar change of sound before certain letters, and 
so in some cases does also d in Spanish, having the form of z 
and the sound of th. In the other consonants the peculiarities 
of the modern Greek pronunciation are unimportant. 

IV. If then we decide that we cannot pronounce Greek as 
the ancient Greeks did, because it is impossible to determine 
with sufficient exactness what their pronunciation at any given 
time was,—if we find serious objections to the plan of each 
nation’s pronouncing Greek according to the rules of its own lan- 
guage,—if we see no sufficient reason for adopting the modern 
Greek or Romaic pronunciation,—what course is left for us 
to take? In attempting to answer this question, the purpose 
for which we use the language ought to be borne always in 
mind. We do not endeavor to teach students to converse in 
it or to use it in any way as a means of communication. We 
do not try to reproduce in our lecture rooms the effect pro- 
duced by a Homeric rhapsodist, an actor in the Dionysiac 
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theatre, or an orator upon the bema. Neither is it any object 
to us to teach students to apply the sounds of English letters 
to strange characters. We use the language as a means of 
instruction for three reasons: because the study of it is one 
of the best means of mental discipline, because a knowledge 
of it as a language is indispensable to the study of philology, 
and because the literature and history of the people who devel- 
oped it are among the most valuable and interesting accessible 
to us. Our use of it therefore is purely scientific and educa- 
tional, and our pronunciation of it ought to be determined by the 
results of science and to contribute to the process of education. 
What then can science do for us in this case? We have 
admitted that we cannot ascertain with any precision the pro- 
nunciation of Greek in the classical period. We can however 
decide with some confidence upon a series of sounds as belong- 
ing at some time in the past, though the time cannot be fixed, 
to the characters which make up our Indo-European alphabets. 
The simple vowels and consonants would be pronounced with 
general agreement by all who should undertake to settle their 
pronunciation by the indications of Sanskrit and the laws of 
phonetics in our family of languages. It is on the historical 
questions, how this or that letter was sounded at such and 
such a time, that men disagree. In determining p/ilologically 
a scheme of pronunciation to suit both Latin and Greek, dif- 
ferent inquirers would reach results in the main harmonious. 
If such a scheme were adopted in our schools and colleges, it 
would be a continual training for the tongues and ears of 
students, preparing them to understand the sounds of other 
kindred languages and to reproduce them accurately, as well as 
to observe in each the particulars in which it has departed from 
the common original. It would familiarize them with what 
may be called the normal sounds of the characters, and thus 
with the relations of the different sounds themselves, and lay 
a good foundation for the teaching of etymology. The Eng- 
lish-speaking boy, in particular, it would lift out of the fog in 
which his mind is shrouded as to phonetics by our irregular 
and, in a scientific point of view, detestable pronunciation. 
What then would be our system of pronunciation founded 
on these principles? We will sketch briefly its outlines, 
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though to fill out the details and defend it at all points 
demands more knowledge of the subject and more time than 
we have at command. It will be seen that it contains hardly 
any innovations upon a system already widely prevalent. 

In such a scheme, the rough breathing, the distinction in 
quantity of vowels, and the written accent would all have effect 
upon the pronunciation of words. For similar distinctions 
prevail in Sanskrit and Latin, and it is evident from their 
existence in Greek that they must have had some force there 
also. 

In such a scheme the simple vowels are three, a, 7, and wu. 
As to the sound of the Greek representative characters, the 
only dispute is in regard to v, whether it remained simple, 
with the sound wu, or was combined with a vanishing 7 sound. 
This doubt affects only the historical question, how far back 
the modern Greek pronunciation goes in that particular. In 
our purely scientific and pedagogic use of the language we 
have nothing to do with that question, unless we find that this 
modern sound (or that of the French ~) appears in some way 
in the ancient language, affecting its forms. It might make 
itself felt in passing into, taking the place of, or combining 
with, other sounds, so that this particular pronunciation of the 
letter would be of importance in the study of the language. 
But it seems in fact to have no such effect, and hence we make 
no exception for it, but give it the sound which originally the 
character must have represented. If however any one urges 
against this the Latin transcription of it by y, we should make 
no objection to giving it that sound, at least in the case of 
writers of later date than the earliest. record of such transcrip- 
tion. The other, the compound, vowels range themselves in 
this scheme, ¢ and 7 as the short and long forms of the sound 
which stands between a and 1, 0 and w of that which stands 
between a and v. We would make a distinction of time only 
between the members of each of these pairs, pronouncing them 
é and 2, 5 and 4; and a like distinction of time only should be 
made in the other vowel sounds whenever their quantity can 
be determined. A slight difference of sound will almost inevi- 
tably be made between closed and open syllables, but it should 
be as slight as possible. 
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In such a scheme the sounds of the diphthongs would be 
determined by combining as closely: as possible the sounds of 
the two elements of which each is composed. No one can 
maintain that the sounds thus produced were precisely and 
uniformly given to these characters at any point in the progress 
of Greek literature. It is even probable from the numerous 
and puzzling peculiarities of diphthongs as to their origin in 
Greek and as to their sound in other languages where we have 
knowledge of it, that the ancient Greeks gave different sounds 
to these combinations in some cases from those that on this 
plan we should adopt. Still as we cannot now ascertain what 
those sounds were, and as our object in studying the language 
is purely scientific and educational, it is best to follow the indi- 
cations given by the scientific study of language, as we did in 
the case of the simple vowels. On such a plan the sounds of 
the diphthongs would be as follows : 

at like ¢ in high, with perhaps a little clearer sound of a at 

the beginning. 

av like ou in round. 

ét like ea in rein. 

ev like you. 

ot like o¢ in potnt, o sounding like au in aught. 

ov like oo in boot. 

It will be noticed that the only variation here from the 
sounds usually given to the diphthongs in what is miscalled 
the continental system of pronunciation, is in ¢2, which is 
sounded usually like a, Thus the word é?vaz would be pro- 
nounced on this system aenai, not ainat. In favor of such a 
change it may be urged that it is in accord with the principle 
of combining the sounds which the two elements have sepa- 
rately, and that it gives a clear distinction among all the diph- 
thongs by removing the only remaining case of confusion. It 
is true this sound approaches very closely to that of 7, but a 
sufficient clearness in the vanishing ¢ sound in the diphthong 
will distinguish them. The reason of their likeness is that 
both are compounded sounds and of nearly the same elements. 
The old principle of Erasmus, whether suggested at first in 
joke or not, whether afterwards retracted by its author or not, 
seems to be a just principle on scientific grounds,—to give each 
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element some effect in the combination. The test word pro- 
posed by some writers, Je:paze?, dative singular of IJepaievs, 
is as easily uttered and as euphonious on one system as on the 
other. 

In the pronunciation of the consonants, so far as those of 
Sanskrit and Greek coincide, the sounds of the former should 
be applied to the latter, on the ground that they were, so far 
as we can ascertain, the original consonant sound of Aryan 
language. This rule would give to /, y, 6, the sounds of the 
English 4, g hard, and d. If however it could be shown on 
on good evidence of real antiquity that in the classical period 
these sonant checks or mutes had already passed into the cor- 
responding sonant fricatives, then we would admit so far the 
historical argument and give them these sounds. That we 
believe has not yet been done. 

With regard to the aspirates also there is difficulty. Did 
they have in Greek at any time the sounds they have in San- 
skrit, p’ha, k’ha, tha, or had they already in Homeric time or 
earlier passed over to the modern fricative sounds, ph, ch gut- 
tural, and th? This question must apparently be settled by 
arguments drawn from the phenomena of the language. Into 
that discussion we do not propose here to enter, but only to 
suggest the scheme best fitted for our educational use of the 
language. In such a scheme the aspirates would have their 
usual sounds, the same in general which their representatives 
have in the modern European languages, p like for ph, S like 
th surd, and y like the German ch alter < Until the historical 
argument for a change to the earlier sounds of the aspirates is 
made out more clearly than it seems to be now, it is better to 
adhere in practice to this system. In such a scheme 6 would 
have the sound of dz, not of z alone. This appears to be 
required by the phonetic facts of the language. And so & 
should have a distinct ks sound, as it has in modern Greek, 
whether at the beginning or end of a syllable. There is too 
much carelessness in this respect among teachers. Many allow 
it the sound of z at the beginning of a word. As to the other 
consonants there is no difference and there need be no further 
discussion. 
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Artictze IIL—TAINE’S PHILOSOPHY OF ART IN THE 
NETHERLANDS. 


The Philosophy of Art in the Netherlands, By H. Tang. Trans- 
lated by J. DuRAND. New York, Leypoldt & Holt. 1871. 
16mo, pp. 190. 


THEY who have recognized the peculiar charm of M. Taine’s 
previous contributions to art-literature, will welcome this little 
volume, which, we infer, is the precursor of a more full and 
detailed analysis of Dutch Art. 

There is a certain breadth and impastic vigor—if the term is 
admissible—in the style of M. Taine, that is wonderfully cap- 
tivating. It is sensuous, but nevertheless eminently suggestive ; 
it conveys a pleasing sense of that ease and mastery which are 
the result of ripe reflection and intelligent sympathy with his 
subject. We yield our faculties willingly, to be “ breathed ” 
by this more than half-pagan, vigorous thinker; while, over 
a few half-obliterated facts of history, he throws a peculiar 
light of his own which calls them into forcible relief and 
meaning. It is in the cool reflection of after-thought that we 
question the moral basis of this unique mind, which, in his 
analyses of those profound religious motives that underlie art, 
life, and character, preserves an impassive coldness and reserve, 
that are in strong contrast with the passionate sympathy and 
coloring which he bestows upon, to quote his own words, “ the 
fascinating dream of a sensuous and full-blown existence * * 
frankly pagan.” 

In this respect we have in M. Taine, qualities of mind and 
temperament notably opposed to opposite tendencies in Mr. 
Ruskin, and which, we think, furnish a hea!thful offset to the, 
not altogether satisfactory, analysis of art which we have in 
the works of the latter. 

These two authors, so opposite in their views, their feelings, 
and sympathies, are equally true and just in their respective 
aims, and, within their limits, in their apprehension of the 
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subject. Mr. Ruskin affects the subjective, moral aspect, the 
influences, and motives of art; while M. Taine is more concerned 
with its objective phase, its sensuous, positive characteristics, 
and its physical causes and relations. Either view, in itself, is 
but a partial, and therefore incomplete conception of the catho- 
lic wholeness of a subject which has its objective and subjec- 
tive phases, and which may not be regarded as limited in its 
expression to either of these motives, but is equally capable, 
with full dignity and justness, of recognizing and following 
both. It is, consequently, through the combined or blended 
views of these two vigorous and truth-searching minds, that a 
more just and whole conception of art may be formed; for in 
this connection the deficiencies which they individually exhibit 
are properly counterbalanced. 

The descriptive powers of M. Taine are unrivalled. He 
has the faculty of translating into words the most subtle and 
varied action of form and color, whether of nature or art, with 
a precision and sensuous charm of expression that seem to 
sweep the chords of our sensibilities like some passionate 
melody under the touch of a master. His backgrounds possess 
the very atmosphere of life, evanescent, palpitating, varying in 
their motive with the character of that which they so charm- 
ingly relieve; and into them he seems gladly to retire, under 
their sensuous hold upon his sympathies, as if escaping from 
something less congenial, or less in harmony with his introspec- 
tive thought. His sense of color is that of a Venetian painter. 
There are some descriptive passages in his works on Italian 
art—as, for instance, the approach to Venice, or the Roman 
Campagna—which have all the fullness and richness of a paint- 
ing by Paul Veronese. And in the little book which we have 
now under consideration, his sketches of scenery are most vivid 
and truthful and awaken the liveliest recollections of Dutch 
and Belgic landscape. It is, therefore, with more than ordinary 
sympathy that he approaches the art of Rubens; so pagan, 
sensuous, and grand in its volume and scope. ‘“ Never,” he 
exclaims, “did artistic sympathy clasp nature in such an open 
and universal embrace.” But in contrasting his art with that 
of Titian, M. Taine seems not to recognize that Rubens was a 
colorist, while Titian was a tonist, and consequently their art 
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doest not admit of comparison. Rubens seems most fittingly to 
respond to Taine’s own sensibility, and in interpreting his art 
he is no less eloquent than just. In many respects no writer 
has more thoroughly rendered the true spirit, the broad and 
catholic nature of art, or more justly determined its relations 
and its influences, than M. Taine. He approaches it with the 
artistic sense and sympathies of a painter ; and in his delineation 
of character and traits, he seizes upon essentials with the eye 
of the consummate artist who never disregards his limited 
means or their judicious economies. In this, the latest of his 
works, “The Philosophy of Art in the Netherlands,” M. 
Taine gives us a racy and just view of the habits, peculiarities, 
and general character of the Netherlands people; and exhibits 
their art as the natural outgrowth, or blossom, of their civiliza- 
tion. In the first of the two main divisions of his work, under 
“Permanent Causes,” he divides mankind into two groups, 
which, he says, “have been, and still are, the principal factors of 
modern civilization; on the one hand, the Latin or Latinized 
people—the Italians, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, and on 
the other, the Germanic people—the Belgians, Dutch, Germans, 
Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, English, Scotch, and Americans. 
In the Latin group the Italians are undeniably the best artists ; 
in the Germanic group they are indisputably the Flemings 
and the Dutch. In studying, accordingly, the history of art 
along with these two races, we are studying the history of 
modern art with its greatest and most opposite representa- 
tives.” 

He then considers “the common characteristics of the Ger- 
manic race, and the differences by which it is opposed to the 
Latin race.” In this he is impartial, just, and discriminating. 
Speaking of the temperament of the latter, he describes it as 
“coveting keen emotions,” and incapable of being happy with 
moderate ones. “They are like people who, accustomed to 
eating oranges, throw away carrots and turnips; and yet it is 
carrots and turnips, and other equally insipid vegetables, which 
make up our ordinary diet.” He closes his remarks on the 
vivacity and excitability of the French people, thus—“Suc- 
cess in life depends on knowing how to be patient, how to 
endure drudgery, how to unmake and remake, how to recom- 
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mence and continue without allowing the tide of anger or the 
flight of the imagination to arrest or divert the daily effort.” 
Speaking of the German, he says, “he is less solicitous of 
agreeable emotions; he can, without weariness, do disagreeable 
things. His senses being blunter, he prefers depth to form, 
and truth within to show without, * * * he has an idea of 
sequence, and can persist in enterprises the issue of which is of 
long achievement. Consider, in effect, the Germanic people of 
the present day and throughout history. They are, primarily, 
the great laborers of the world; in matters of intellect none 
equal them ; in erudition, in philosophy, in the most crabbed 
linguistic studies, in voluminous editions, dictionaries, and other 
compilations, in researches of the laboratory, in all science, in 
short, whatever stern and hard, but necessary and preparatory 
work there is to be done, that is their province; patiently, and 
with most commendable self-sacrifice they hew out every stone 
that enters into the edifice of modern times.” 

He sums up his analysis of Latin and Germanic character 
thus :—“ The Latins show a decided taste for the eternal and 
decorative aspect of things, for a pompous display feeding the 
senses and vanity, for logical order, outward symmetry and 
pleasing arrangement, in short, for form. The Germanic peo- 
ple, on the contrary, have rather inclined to the inward order 
of things, to truth itself, in fact, to the fundamental.” He then 
goes on to contrast their literatures. Those “of Latin popula- 
tions are classic and nearly allied to Greek poesy, Roman elo- 
quence, the Italian renaissance, and the age of Louis XIV; they 
refine and ennoble, they embellish and prune, they systematize 
and give proportion. Their latest masterpiece is the drama of 
Racine, who is the painter of princely ways, court proprieties, 
social paragons, and cultivated natures; the master of an orator- 
ical style, skillful composition, and literary elegance. The 
German literatures, on the contrary, are romantic; their primi- 
tive source is the Edda and the ancient Sagas of the north; 
their greatest masterpiece is the drama of Shakespeare, that is 
to say the crude and complete representation of actual life, 
with all its atrocious, ignoble, and common-place details, its 
sublime and brutal instincts, the entire outgrowth of human 
character displayed before us.” 
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Of their opposing religious characteristics, he says, viewing 
them “at the critical moment when the people of Europe had 
to choose their faith, that is to say in the sixteenth century; 
those who have studied original documents know what this at 
that time meant; what secret preferences kept some in the 
ancient faith and led others to take the new one. All Latin 
populations, up to the last, remained Catholic; they were not 
willing to renounce their intellectual habits; they remained 
faithful to tradition; they continued subject to authority; 
they were affected through sensuous externalities—the pomp of 
worship, the imposing system of Catholic hierarchy, the ma- 
jestie conception of Catholic unity and Catholic perpetuity ; 
they attached absolute importance to the rites, outward works, 
and visible acts through which piety is manifested. Almost 
all the Germanic nations, on the contrary, became Protestants. 
The Germanic peoples subordinated outward to inward worship. 
They made salvation to consist in a renewal of the heart and 
of religious sentiment; they made the formal authority of the 
church yield to personal convictions; through this predomin- 
ance of the fundamental, form became accessory, worship, daily 
life, and rites being modified in the same degree. In the arts 
the same opposition of instincts produced an analogous con- 
trast of taste and style.” 

He then undertakes to exhibit the influences of soil and 
climate upon peoples, and upon the Netherlands people in 
particular, and it is here we have his consummate delineation 
of the landscapes peculiar to Holland and Belgium. “Of all 
the countries of Europe at the present day, Belgium is the one 
which with an equal area supports the most inhabitants; she 
feeds twice as many as France. * * * Between Brussels and 
Malines begins the broad prairie, here and there striped with 
rows of poplars, intersected with water-courses and fences, 
where cattle browse throughout the year, an inexhaustible 
storehouse of hay, milk, cheese, and meat.” -In Holland “the 
winds sweep unimpeded across their flat country and over the 
turbulent ocean ; swelling the sails of vessels and moving the 
wings of windmills; you observe at every turn of the road 
one of these enormous structures, a hundred feet high. * * 
From the steamer, in front of Amsterdam, you see, stretching 
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off as far as the eye can reach, an infinite spider's web, a 
light, indistinct, and complex fringe of masts and arms of wind- 
mills encircling the horizon with their innumerable fibres. * * 
A bluish or gray vapor is constantly rising from the canals, the 
rivers, the sea, and from the saturated soil; a universal haze 
forms a soft gauze over objects, even in the finest weather. 
Flying seuds, like thin, half-torn, white drapery, float over the 
meadows night and morning. I have repeatedly stood on the 
quays of the Scheldt contemplating the broad, pallid, and 
slightly rippled water, on which float the dark hulks. The river 
shines, and on its flat surface the hazy light reflects here and 
there unsteady scintillations. Clouds ascend constantly around 
the horizon, their pale, leaden hue and their motionless files 
suggesting an army of spectres, the spectres of the humid soil, 
like so many phantoms, always reviving and bringing back the 
eternal showers. * * * In Italy a tone remains fixed; the 
steady light of the sky maintains it for so many hours. * * In 
Flanders it varies incessantly along with the variations of light 
and the ambient vapor.” The varied “universal green of the 
country * * has for complement or relief the blackness of 
clouds which suddenly melt away in transient showers, the 
grayness of scattered and ragged banks of fog, the vague, 
bluish network enveloping distances, the sparkling of flicker- 
ing light arrested in flying secuds—sometimes the dazzling satin 
of a motionless cloud, or some abrupt opening through which 
the azure penetrates. A sky which is thus filled up, thus 
mobile, thus adapted to harmonizing, varying, and emphasizing 
the tones of the earth, affords a colorist school. Here, as at 
Venice, art has followed nature, the hand having been forcibly 
guided by optical sensations.” 

His sketches of Dutch life are no less admirable and truthful ; 
of their thrift, their cleanliness, their passive content under the 
extraordinary struggle life has undergone in Holland ; these he 
touches upon with his peculiar skill, and draws from them the 
most just reflections. 

In the second part of his work, under “ Historic Epochs,” he 
opens thus—“ We find four distinct periods in the pictorial art 
of the Netherlands, and, through a remarkable coincidence, 
each corresponds to a distinct historic period. Here as every- 
VOL. Xxx. 4 
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where, art translates life; the talent and task of the painter 
change at the same time and in the same sense as the habits 
and sentiments of the public.” * * * The first period extends 
from 1400 to 1580; issuing “from a renaissance, that is to say, 
from a great development of prosperity, wealth, and intellect.” 
About this time “authority becomes recognized and society 
organized * * man abandons the ascetic and ecclesiastic regime 
that he may interest himself in nature and enjoy life. * * On 
all sides we see the medisval spirit undergoing change and 
disintegration. * * * In the accounts and chronicles of the 
period, we follow the course of a broad, golden stream, glis- 
tening” with frivolity, the outflowing of a sensuous imagina- 
tion, “of fancy rather than of faith.” He touches, in the details 
of this period, the pomp, the ceremony, the cavalcades, the 
sensuous aims and surroundings of life, with the fidelity and 
evident satisfaction of the Dutch painters be has under con- 
sideration. Closing his interesting sketch of manners and cus- 
toms by remarking that “the men of this time, in curiosity and 
flights of the imagination, are nothing but children; their strong- 
est desire is to amuse the eye: they sport with life as with a 
magic lantern.” All this “shows us a rude society, a race of 
the North, an incipient civilization still infantile and barbarous; 
the grandeur and simplicity of Italian taste are wanting in these 
contemporaries of the Medicis. * * * The symbolic age gives 
way to the picturesque age; * * and here the sixteenth century 
renaissance took place within religious limits. Man, in making 
the present life more attractive, never lost sight of that to come, 
and displayed his picturesque invention in the manifestation 
of a vivacious Christianity instead of expressing, as in Italy, a 
restored paganism.” Then to exhibit the art of this period, he 
continues—“ artists take interest in actual life; their figures are 
no longer symbols like the illuminations of ancient missals, nor 
purified spirits like the Madonnas of the school of Cologne, but 
living beings and bodies. * * Nature evidently is now discov- 
ered by them.” They have mastered the true character “of 
visible realities; and moreover, they delight in them. * * * 
Look at the calm and transparent water, the bright meadows, 
the blooming trees, the sunny distances of their admirable 
landscapes. Observe their coloring—the strongest and richest 
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ever seen, * * * The azure recesses of long falling robes, the 
green draperies like a summer field permeated with sunshine, 
the display of gold skirts trimmed with black [this sense of 
color outrivals Tennyson’s], the strong light which warms and 
enlivens the whole scene; you have a concert in which each 
instrument sounds its proper note, and the more true because 
the more sonorous.” 

In his second period, M. Taine brings us down to the time of 
Rubens; exhibiting art as having degenerated through Italian 
importations; less spontaneous, less natural as the free expres- 
sion of personal feeling and experience. ‘Toward 1520 the 
Flemish painters began to borrow from the artists of Florence 
and Rome. John of Mabuse is the first one who, in 1518, on 
returning from Italy, introduced the Italian into the old style, 
and the rest followed. * * * When the painter returns from 
Rome and strives to pursue Italian art, his surroundings oppose 
his education; his sentiment being no longer renewed through 
his contact with living nature, he is reduced to his souvenirs.” 
How true this is of all experience in literature and art. Con- 
trasting the art of Michael Angelo, which represents the Floren- 
tine School, with Netherlands art, M. Taine continues. In the 
former, “the essential consists of the noble and the grandiose 
type * * representing man in general, and not a special man. 
Their personages are in a superior world, because they are of a 
world which is not; the peculiar feature of the scene they 
depict is the nullity of time and space. Nothing is more op- 
posed to Germanic and Flemish genius, which sees things as 
they are in their entirety and complexity; * * * which loves 
not merely human nature but all nature, animate and inani- 
mate.” Consequently, in these importations of foreign ideas, 
it subjects itself to a contrary discipline, and “loses the qual- 
ities it had without acquiring those it had not. * * * We feel 
in the artist a perverted talent, a natural disposition thwarted, 
an instinct working against the grain; a prose-writer, born for 
narrating social incidents, of whom the public demands epics 
in sounding Alexandrines. This period of Flemish art is 
analogous to that of English literature after the Restoration. 
In both cases Germanic art attempts to be classic; in both 
cases the contrast between education and nature produces hybrid 
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works and multiplied failures,” and yet genuine Flemish art 
“ still subsists underneath the other. In vain does the genius 
of a people yield to foreign influences. It always recovers, 
These are temporary, while that is eternal; it belongs to the 
flesh and the blood, the atmosphere and the soil, the structure 
and degree of activity of brain and senses; all are animating 
forces incessantly renewed and everywhere present, and which 
the transient applause of a superior civilization neither under- 
mines nor destroys.” 

In his third epoch, M. Taine gives an interesting sketch of 
the historic causes which led to the separation of the provinces, 
and the dominant traits of these, henceforth, distinct peoples. 
Within the range and scope of the genius of Rubens is ex- 
pressed the spirit and character of the Belgian people, of 
which he is accepted as the type. After narrating the wars, 
calamities, and struggles, from which they emerged at the close 
of this epoch, he continues: “It is circumstances like these 
out of which always spring a spontaneous literature and an 
original art; * * * it is only later that conceptions get to be 
over-refined and weakened; they are now broad and simple. 
* * After an active generation which has suffered and created, 
comes the poetic generation which writes, paints, or models.” 
Among the painters of this time “there is one who seems to 
efface the rest; indeed no name in the history of art is greater, 
and there are only three or four as great. But Rubens is not 
an isolated genius, the number as well as the resemblance of 
surrounding talents showing that the efflorescence of which he 
is the most beautiful emanation is the product of his time and 
people. * * His art is truly Flemish; everything issues from 
and centers on a mother idea which is new and national ; it is 
harmonious, spontaneous, and original; in this respect it con- 
trasts with the foregoing, which is only a discordant imitation. 
From Greece to Florence, from Florence to Venice, from Venice 
to Antwerp, * * the conception of man and of life goes on, de- 
creasing in nobleness and increasing in breadth.” Of the spe- 
cial art of Rubens, he says—“ No one has endowed figures with 
such spirit, with a gesture so impulsive, with an impetuosity so 
abandoned and furious; * * His personages speak; their re- 
pose itself is suspended on the verge of action; we feel what 
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they have just accomplished and what they are about to do. 
The present with them is impregnated with the past and big 
with the future; not only the whole face but the entire attitude 
conspires to manifest the flowing stream of their thought, feeling, 
and complete being. The most fleeting and most subtle shades 
of sentiment belong to Rubens; in this respect he is a treasure 
for novelist and psychologist; no one has gone beyond him in 
knowledge of the living organism and of the animal man.” 

In the fourth and last period, after noticing the distinctions 
between the Southern provinces which are “ henceforth subject 
and Catholic, following the Italian road in art,” and the prov- 
inces of the North, “which became free and Protestant,” M. 
Taine sketches with much truth and force, the main features of 
Dutch history and people, giving a most interesting account of 
their commercial activity, their habits and distinguishing char- 
acteristics under a new order of things—the freedom of con- 
science and “the rights of the citizen respected ”"—under a 
strong love of liberty, respected privileges, and great self-reli- 
ance. “Much production and light consumption is the mode 
of growth of public prosperity.” At this time, about 1600, 
“the Dutch are two centuries ahead of the rest of Europe. * * 
Under these circumstances the national art appears. All the 
great original painters are born in the first thirty years of the 
seventeenth century, after grave danger had passed away, when 
final victory was assured. * * * To their realistic imagina- 
tions and amidst their republican customs, in this land where a 
shoemaking privateer can become vice-admiral, the most inter- 
esting figure is one of its own citizens, a man of flesh and 
blood, not draped or undraped like a Greek, but in his own 
costume and ordinary attitude, some good magistrate or valiant 
officer.” Art is represented in the genius of Rembrandt, Franz 
Hals, and Ferdinand Bol. They find no need to transform man 
and his surroundings “in order to ennoble them; they are 
satisfied if they are worthy of interest. Nature, in herself, 
whatever she may be, whether human, animal, vegetable, or 
inanimate, with all her irregularities, minutiz, and omisions, is 
inherently right, and, when comprehended, people love and de- 
light to contemplate her. The object of art is not to change her, 
but to interpret her ; through sympathy it renders her beautiful.’’ 
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The italics are our own; for this last expression of M. Taine’s 
is worthy of special emphasis. He continues: “ There is no 
school [other than this Dutch school] in which artists of origi- 
nal talent are so numerous. When the domain of art consists, 
not of a smal] summit, but of the wide expanse of life, it offers 
to each mind a distinct field ; the ideal is narrow, and inhabited 
only by two or three geniuses; the real is immense, and pro- 
vides places for fifty men of talent.” 

Rembrandt, than whom no one is more vigorous and original 
in the whole domain of art, is the accepted type of the art of 
this people. “Constantly collecting his materials, living in 
solitude and borne along by the growth of an extraordinary 
faculty, he lived, like Balzac, a magician and a visionary in a 
world fashioned by his own hand and of which he alone pos- 
sessed the key. Superior to all painters in the native delicacy 
and keenness of his optical perceptions, he comprehended this 
truth and adhered to it in all its consequences, that, to the eye, 
the essence of a visible object consists of the spot (tache), that 
the simplest color is infinitely complex, that every visual sen- 
sation is the product of its elements coupled with its surround- 
ings, * * that the principal feature of a picture is the ever- 
present, tremulous, colored atmosphere into which figures are 
plunged like fishes in the sea. He renders this atmosphere 
palpable, and revealed to us its mysterious and thronging pop- 
ulation; he impregnated it with the light of his own country— 
a feeble, yellow illumination like a lamp in a cellar; he felt the 
mournful struggle between it and shadow, the weakness of 
vanishing rays dying away in gloom. * * * He found ac- 
cordingly, in the inanimate world, the completest and most 
expressive drama, all contrasts and all conflicts, whatever is 
overwhelming and painfully lugubrious in night, whatever is 
most fleeting and saddest in ambiguous shadow, whatever is 
most violent and most irresistible in the irruption of daylight.” 
Hence he has succeeded in concentrating upon the individual, 
“the infinite and indefinable complications of the moral being, 
the whole of that changeable imprint which concentrates in- 
stanteously on a face the history of a soul, and which Shake- 
speare alone saw with an equally prodigious lucidity. In this 
respect he is the most original of modern artists, and forges one 
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end of the chain of which the Greeks forged the other. * * * 
His successors resemble men who attempt to speak with nothing 
to say. * * * Hence it is that, through an admirable concord- 
ance, we see picturesque invention terminating with practical 
energy.” Thereafter, talent subsides and only manifests itself 
upon subjects requiring less invention, and even this “lasts but 
a few years, similar to a tenacious clump of bushes on a dry 
soil whereon all the great trees have died. This dies in its 
turn and the ground remains vacant. It is the last evidence of 
the dependence which attaches individual originality to social 
life, and proportions the inventive faculties of the artist to the 
active energies of the nation.” 

With this just reflection he closes his sketch of the philosophy 
of Netherlands art. We have been thus ample in quoting his 
vivid and forcible language in order to convey a sense of his 
sustained thought and of the keen and accurate insight with 
which he penetrates to the motives and causes of his subject. 
We confess that his little work has given us so much pleasure, 
has been stamped throughout with the impress of so much 
truth, judgment, and charming sensibility, that we much desire 
to commend it heartily to those who are familiar with Nether- 
lands history, who, we are sure, will find this a delightful analy- 
sis of the art, character, and life of the Dutch people, 
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Articte IV.—THE CAUSES OF THE FRENCH-GERMAN 
WAR. 


“Take care, Jack! You'd better put your cap on!” 
“Why?” “Because the Spanish crown may fall on your 
head.”—About a year ago, a Berlin paper regaled its readers 
with this rather ungenerous but well aimed satire on the embar- 
rassments of Spain. The crown of Ferdinand the Catholic and 
Philip IL bad become the laughing stock of the world. The 
crown, in whose dominion “the sun never sets,” went begging 
from door to door, begging for a king. Everywhere, however, 
it was sent away with the bitter words of Prince Henry: “thou, 
best of gold, art worst of gold.” What a pitiful sight for all 
monarchists! There had never been such a baisse in the crown- 
market. Many people—and among them some who were 
neither fools nor fanatical dreamers—thought a general crash 
imminent. They made, however, their account without the man 
on the Seine, who had paid the high price of perjury and inno- 
cent blood for another crown. He was willing to put all he had 
at stake, merely to keep this poor king-begging crown from the 
head of Leopold of Hohenzollern, who, at last, had consented to 
accept it. Now is it possible, that it was in fact the crown he 
prized so much? He knew its exact value as well as any body 
else. It was the name of Hohenzollern, the mere connection 
of this mere name with this mere shadow of a crown which 
caused him to stake the whole fruit of eighteen years of crimes 
on one card. What a terrible sound this name must have had 
in his ears! From the day of Sadowa it has been the curse of 
his life, racking his brain during the day, and poisoning his 
sleep at night, sticking to him wherever he went and whatever 
he did. “ Revanche pour Sadowa” or the inevitable downfall of 
his dynasty, that was the fearful alternative he had. For once 
in his life he certainly said no falsehood, when he asserted that 
he did not wish the war. Four long years he had taxed his 
wit to the last degree, to discover another means of getting this 
“revanche.” Allin vain. The master had found his master. 
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Flatteries, threats, intrigues, they all proved alike useless. Bis- 
marck left him no choice, but to renounce every hope of “ re- 
vanche,” or to demand it sword in hand. In his position, that 
was equivalent to no choice, for he knew well enough that he 
was preaching to deaf ears, when he called Sadowa a “ histori- 
cal necessity,” which had been predicted by the great uncle; 
he knew that Sadowa was the death knell of his dynasty, if he 
did not succeed in finding some other “ historical necessity ” to 
restore the disturbed “ equilibrium” of the scales, as the French 
were pleased to call their political supremacy. So-speaking 
from his standpoint, he was indeed compelled to unsheath 
the sword. King William had solemnly pledged his word to 
the people that “not one German village should be sacrificed ” 
to the wounded sensibility of his over-sensitive neighbor. 
After having exhausted all his unsurpassed powers in cunning 
and trickery, Napoleon was fully satisfied that this was no 
empty, vain-glorious phrase. And the French people were quite 
as well aware of the “ humiliating” fact. The necessity of hav- 
ing a second plébiscrte taken, the necessity of calling Ollivier into 
the cabinet, etc., did no longer admit the slightest doubt about 
that. Therefore, the state of political feeling in France as well 
as his fading health made it appear most inexpedient, nay, even 
most dangerous to delay any longer the step which, sooner or 
later, he had to take. So he seized upon the first pretext 
which offered itself, for the Hohenzollern candidature is of no 
account whatever in the real causes of the war; it is absolutely 
nothing but the accidental pretext for a war which had been 
irrevocably resolved upon long before the name of Leopold of 
Hohenzollern was of any interest, or even known to the world. 
Fortunately for the Germans, the pretext is as shallow as it 
possibly could be. A simple enumeration of the sober facts, 
which no quibbling nor sophistry can change, is amply suffi- 
cient to convince every impartial man of its utter absurdity, 
while a like simple enumeration of equally undeniable facts 
forming a part of the history of the four preceding years, is 
amply sufficient to prove 

First: That Napoleon, and all those who pretended to represent 
the sentiments of the two principal political parties of France, were 
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unanimous in deeming a war with Prussia necessary, in order to 
take “revanche pour Sadowa.” 

Second: That Bismarck earnestly desired to preserve peace, 
and even so late as June, 1870, indulged the hope that the 
worst crisis had been passed, and that he would ultimately 
succeed in avoiding a war with France. 

There are not many representatives of the once numerous 
class of philosophers left, to whom the spilling of a glass of 
water or the desire for a pair of new fashioned gloves seem to be 
the last causes of great historical events. Napoleon III. has 
never belonged to this school of brainless wiseacres. Personal 
experience, close observation during a long residence in different 
countries, and an attentive study of history, have rendered him 
familiar with most of the fundamental laws, by which the 
destinies of nations are governed. So, for instance, he has 
always been convinced of the truth of Mirabeau’s words: “ A 
tyrant can exist no longer than the people are willing to be 
tyrannized.” On this simple truth he based his practice of 
constantly flattering and nursing all the national vices, by 
which alone he has succeeded for such a long term of years in 
substituting his own will for the will of the nation. The con- 
viction, therefore, that the whims of the prince have ceased to 
be the supreme law of any land, was the deeper impressed 
upon his mind, the more he himself was becoming the absolute 
ruler of France, for from day to day he had to increase the 
doses of the poison, to the effect of which he owed the further 
submission of the people to his despotism. The more he en- 
slaved France, the more he himself became the abject slave of 
the vices of France. The only way to preserve his power was 
to constantly increase it, and every increase of his power opened 
his eyes wider and wider to the fearful fact, that every new 
chain he had to forge for France was to press with a tenfold 
weight on his own limbs. That, certainly, did not tend to 
make him believe that the destinies of two nations, in every 
respect as different as two European nations in the 19th century 
possibly can be, could be wedded to each other by an accidental 
relationship between their kings. The history of the Bonapartes 
does not lack some striking examples of the real value of such 
family alliances. What help did Napoleon I derive in his 
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hour of need from his marriage with Maria Louise of Austria, 
or from the marriage of his sister Caroline with Murat? For 
argument’s sake we may, however, admit that the personal 
relations between kings are to day quite as important as they 
were eight hundred years ago, when there were no constitutions, 
when public opinion was of no consequence, when education 
was a monopoly of a very few, and when war was the rule and 
peace the exception. The Hohenzollern candidature, as an 
issue between France and Prussia, would not be influenced by 
that at all, simply because Leopold of Hohenzollern is no 
relative of William I; with much better right, in fact, he 
could have been regarded as a relative of Napoleon III, so 
that, when relationship with any of the sovereigns of Europe 
was to be considered as a well-founded objection against the 
candidature of the prince, King William would have done less 
violence to indisputable facts, if he had raised it with a view 
to France. 

Since 1226 the house of Hohenzollern has been divided into 
two branches. The county of Nuremberg was alloted to Count 
Konrad I, the founder of the younger or Franconian branch 
and the ancestor of the electors of Brandenburgh, to whom in 
November, 1700, the Emperor Leopold I. accorded by a treaty 
the title of “King of Prussia;” Frederick, from whom the 
elder or Suabian branch derives its origin, received the county 
of Zollern or Hohenzollern. The younger branch afterwards 
suffered another division ; the two branches respectively taking 
their names from the castles Hechingen and Sigmaringen. In 
consequence of the revolution of 1848 the two principalities 
became a part of Prussia. As indemnification, the title “ high- 
ness ” was granted to Frederick William of Hohenzollern Hech- 
ingen and Charles Anton of Hohenzollern Sigmaringen and 
their descendants. They have the rank of the younger sons of 
the royal house, but under no circumstances whatsoever can they 
inherit the crown. From 1226 up to the present day not one 
case of intermarriage between the royal and the Suabian branch 
has taken place. Konrad II. and Frederick, who six hundred 
and forty-four years ago upon mutual agreement divided the 
joint inheritance of their common ancestors, were uncle and 
nephew. This is the only foundation in fact of the pretended 
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“near relationship” between William L and Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern, the son of the before mentioned Charles Anton.* 

In order to prove a relationship between Prince Leopold and 
Napoleon III. we need not go back 644 years. Josephine of 
Baden, the mother of Prince Leopold, was the daughter of Charles 
of Baden and Stephanie of Beauharnais, a cousin of Hortense 
Beauharnais, Queen of Holland and mother of Napoleon ITI. 
Besides, Charles of Hohenzollern, the grandfather of Prince 
Leopold, was married to Marie Antoinette, a niece of Murat, 
the husband of Caroline Bonaparte, the youngest sister of Na- 
poleon I. So Prince Leopold is by one of his grandmothers a 
relative of Napoleon III, and by the other he stands at least in 
a very intimate family connection with him. Some years ago 
there was no reason to forget these facts. The prince was 
received with marked attention in Paris and urgently invited 
to prolong and repeat his visit. In July, 1870, the emperor 
got nervous at the slightest allusion to these facts. Gramont 
was reprimanded because the connection of Prince Leopold 
with the Murats was mentioned in the famous article of the 
“ Constitutionel” (4th of July), which first called attention to 
the candidature of the prince, and which had been written by 
the Duke and Mr. Giraudeau. And afterwards (12th of July), 
in the interview with Baron Werther, the duke expressed the 
wish, that no mention should be made of the relationship 
between the emperor and the prince in the letter of apology, 
which he suggested to King William. 

More important, however, than this question of relationship, 
which was justly ridiculed by the London Daily News, is the 
other question, if King William had any right to comply with 
the wish of the emperor, i. e., to bid the prince withdraw his 
name as a candidate for the crown of Spain. It is rather 
strange, that William I had to remind the advocate of plébiscites, 
that it was for the Spaniards and not for the King of Prussia 


* The French clergy, in their efforts to rouse the hatred of the people against 
the “invaders,” are said to have put particular stress on the Protestantism of the 
Prussians; and in Germany as well as in the United States some few German 
Catholic priests have opposed the national cause for the same reason. It is, there- 
fore, worth while to call attention to the fact that the electors of Brandenburgh 
embraced the creed of the Reformed Church, while the Counts of Hechingen and 
Sigmaringen remained Roman Catholics. Ina certain degree this has undoubtedly 
tended to widen the distance between the two branches. 
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to decide who should wear the crown. The simple-minded old 
gentleman could not quite understand the subtle logic of the 
Duke of Gramont (speech of the 6th of July). “ We have not 
ceased to show the Spanish nation our sympathies and to avoid 
everything which could possibly have the appearance of intend- 
ing in any way to interfere with the concerns of a noble and 
great nation, fully exercising its sovereignty. We have never 
stepped out of the strictest neutrality with respect to the differ- 
ent candidates for the crown, and we have never shown to any 
of them either a predilection or a disliking. We will not 
abandon this course, but we do not think that regard for the 
rights of a neighboring people obliges us to suffer, that a foreign 
power put one of its princes on the throne of Charles V. and 
thereby disturb the present equilibrium of the powers of Europe 
and endanger the interest and the honor of France.” Here is 
the most emphatic yes and the most emphatic no in the same 
sentence. “You may, of course, do quite as you please; but, 
woe to you, if you dare do what does not please us.” Now, 
Napoleon certainly had the power to execute this golden rule 
of every despotism, which hides its face under the veil of 
democratic phrases. If he chose to bring his influence to bear 
upon Spain, she could never elect a candidate against his will. 
But from the beginning to the end Spain was entirely left out 
of the play. The King of Prussia was asked to settle the un- 
pleasant affair, and before he knew anything of the demand, vio- 
ient threats were thrust into his face by the ministers of the 
emperor in the hall of the national legislature.* But even 
supposing all that to be justifiable and fair, how could the king 
comply with the imperative demand? Evidently he had to do 
it either as the King of Prussia, or as the (supposed) head of 
the Hohenzollern family. 

The French government pretended, that the candidature of 
Prince Leopold was an intrigue of Bismarck, intended to 
secure a dangerous preponderance to Prussia in the “‘ European 
concert” or, as was afterwards intimated, to bring about a war 
with France, in order to wrest from her Alsace and Lorraine. 





* Gramont said in the same speech: “Should it come otherwise, then we would 
—strong by your support, gentlemen, and by the support of the nation,—know 
how to tulfil our duty without hesitation and without weakness.” 
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In either case she could not be satisfied by anything the king 
could do in his quality as head of the Hohenzollern family. 
It would have been a purely political affair, which Prussia had 
to account for. If a state is complaining of some wrong 
sustained by another state, no private action of the sovereign or 
any other person can be regarded as an atonement. As the 
Alabama controversy could not be settled by an offer to pay 
all the claims from the private means of Queen Victoria, so 
William of Hohenzollern could not solve the question at issue 
by urging, or, in case the family constitution gave him the right, 
by commanding his cousin Leopold to withdraw his name as a 
candidate. From the first moment the candidature of the prince 
had been treated as an actual wrong committed by Prussia 
against France, and, therefore, the two cases are alike in this 
respect, although Prussia was at the most but guilty of evil 
intentions, while the Alabama case is entirely based upon 
facts. 

The King of Prussia was fully aware, that as William of 
Hohenzollern he had no possibility of satisfying France. In 
the famous conversation with Count Benedetti at Ems on the 
18th of July, he said: “If my consent (to the withdrawal of 
the name of the prince) should be of any political significance, 
I should have to give it in the name of Prussia and through 
the constitutional organs.” This he refused to do, simply 
because his consent to the acceptance of the candidature had 
not been given in that way. By complying with the demand 
of Benedetti the king would have given the lie to his repeated 
assertion, that “ Prussia and the North German Confederation 
have nothing whatever to do with the whole affair.” The king 
declared most explicitly, that as king he could do nothing in the 
affair without the “constitutional organs ;” if, however, they 
had been strangers to it in its first stage, they had to remain so 
now, for any participation of them in the proposed settlement 
of the conflict would have been an indirect acknowledgment, 
either that the king had violated his constitutional obligations, 
by acting independently of them, or that he had not acted 
independently of them, and that from the beginning the can- 
didature of the prince had been treated as a state affair. From 
his own free will and without consultation with the king, prince 
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Leopold had withdrawn his name.* The immediate cause of 
the apprehensions of France were therewith removed. Never- 
theless Napoleon demanded efficient guaranties, in the form of a 
written promise of the king, that similar complications should 
never occur again. Leaving aside the impudent arrogance of 
this demand and the offensive manner in which it was made by 
Benedetti, could the king, merely to quiet the gratuitous and 
strained apprehensions of France, take a step which would 
have implied a confession, that he as well as his prime minister 
had uttered a deliberate falsehood? _Is it too great a demand, 
to allow other people at least thus much honor, to reject with 
contempt and indignation such dishonorable propositions, al- 
though they are prompted by the over-sensibility of the “honor 
of France?” Germany, like the rest of Europe, was accustomed 
to regard the honor of France as made of quite a peculiar kind 
of stuff, but she had not learned as yet, that she was not to be 
allowed to have any honor at all, whenever that happened to 
suit France best. Napoleon never thought of asking the per- 
mission of Prussia, when he commenced to negotiate with the 
King of Holland about the purchase of Luxemburg, an ancient 
German principality, the strong citadel of which was, even after 
the dissolution of the Germanic Confederation in 1866, by virtue 
of the treaty of 1839 garrisoned by Prussian troops, and the 
fate of which was of vital importance to the security of 
Germany. The King of Prussia, however, must write an apol- 
ogizing letter, because he had omit’ to interpose his veto as 
king, in a question in which he had a veto-power only as Will- 
iam of Hohenzollern, if, indeed, he had any at all; and besides 
the apologizing letter he must solemnly promise, that he would 
never hesitate again to overstep the legal limits of his powers, 
since he was now informed that “ the interests and the honor of 
France” rendered it necessary. 

King William was right, when he recalled Baron Werther— 
or, as it was euphemistically called “granted him leave of 
absence,”—because he had not used sironger language when the 
idea of this apologizing letter was first intimated by Gramont 
in the interview of the 12th. There was nothing doubtful in 
the language used by the king himself, when the intimation was 





* The king happened not to know his place of sojourn just at the time. 
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repeated by Benedetti on the 13th. “Prussia will never— 
neither in this, nor in any similar case—suffer any restraint on 
her freedom of action.” These words were dictated solely by a 
deep feeling of what was due to himself and to Prussia. They 
were not meant to retract one syllable of what he had said 
before concerning the attitude he had held from the first in the 
whole affair. It is a fact, that the king was far from being 
pleased, when he first heard about the overtures, which Prim 
had made on his own responsibility to the prince. He gave 
his consent with the same reluctance, which some years before 
the younger brother of Prince Leopold had to overcome. The 
despatch which he sent on the 8th of July to the chargé 
d affairee—Baron Werther being in Ems—only informed the 
French government that “ from esteem due to the sovereignty 
of Spain and the free will (Selbstbestimmung) of Prince Leopold 
the King of Prussia has never exerted or wished to exert any 
influence on the course of the negotiations; the candidature 
has neither been prepared nor promoted (befdrdert) by Prussia.” 
The king could have used much stronger expressions in strict 
accordance with the facts. In France, however, the assertion 
was regarded as absurd on its face. It may be difficult for the 
French to believe, that there could be a monarch, who had no 
taste for such feats of “ gloire” to procure a tottering and worm- 
eaten throne for some cousin of the fortieth or fiftieth degree. 
Nevertheless it was so, and for the proof we need not go to the 
despatches of the king or of Bismarck. The offer was ten- 
dered directly to Prince Leopold, without asking the permis- 
sion of either of them, nay, even without informing them 
that it was to be made. In the circular letter of the Spanish 
minister of foreign affairs, Praxedes M. Sagasta, dated July 
7th, it is said: “ Using its freedom of action the government 
of his Highness the Regent has acted entirely upon its own 
responsibility and has entered into direct negotiations with Prince 
Leopold, without thinking for a single moment that honor would 
permit it to allow any foreign cabinet the slightest influence, I call 
particular attention to this point, because it is of great import- 
ance to state that no national interest, relating to foreign coun- 
tries, and much less the interest of a foreign power has in the 
least governed it in the whole course of the negotiations.” The 
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main points of this circular letter must have come to the knowl- 
edge of the ministers of the emperor on the 7th, and its full 
text on the 9th or 10th. Why did they not see fit to communicate 
it to the senate and the corps législatif ?* 

The sentiments expressed in the passage just quoted from the 
circular letter agree so entirely with the proverbial pride of the 
Spaniards, that no impartial reader will question the truth of the 
statement. Still it may not be amiss to strengthen it by an- 
other testimony. The negotiations between Prim and the 
prince were carried on by Eusebio de Salazar y Mazarredo, the 
author of the idea to invite the prince to become a candidate 
for the vacant throne. In the form of a preface to the second 
edition of a pamphlet, Salazar published on the 8th July under 
the title ‘‘ E] Candidato Oficial” an account of the negotiations 
in which he says: “ The Prussian government has not meddled 
with these negotiations, and the King of Prussia was surprised, 
when the prince, who is of age, communicated to him, AS A 
MATTER OF COURTESY, his DEFINITIVE resolution.” + 

Now, here the man, in whose hands the whole affair had been 
lying from the first moment to the last, asserts in the most posi- 
tive terms, that the Prussian government had nothing to do with 
it. But he goes still farther. He asserts quite as positively that 
even the king personally had nothing to do with it; merely 
courtesy prompted the prince to inform him, after he had finally 
resolved what course to pursue. The daily press of this coun- 
try has paid so little attention to this important point that, 
probably, many well informed readers will hear of it for the 
first time. The king has indirectly confirmed the statement of 
Salazar. On the 13th he said to Benedetti: “The consent 
which I have given to the acceptance of the candidature was 
without binding force for Prince Leopold. The prince could 
have made no use of it after independent reflection. The same 
it would be now, if I would consent to the withdrawal.” The 





* The question will not be deemed out of place, if the reason for it might not 
be found in the cutting remark made by Arago on the sixtH of July in the corps 
lgisiatif. ‘The chamber cannot resume at present the debate on the budget, after 
the minister has just done two things, namely: nominated the Hohenzollern King of 
Spain and DECLARED WAR.” 

+ Le escribié 4 Ems su resolucion definitiva como acto de cortesia. 
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prince was, in fact, from no point of view bound to make his 
action dependent upon the consent of the king, for if the king 
was regarded by him as the head of the family, it was done 
merely “as a matter of courtesy.” In the treaty of December 7, 
1849, by which the Princes of Hohenzollern yielded their rights 
of sovereignty to the King of Prussia, it is expressly stipulated 
in Article 18, that the family constitution, “in its general as 
well as in its special stipulations ” should remain in force; that 
is to say, not the king, but Prince Charles Anton, the father of 
Prince Leopold, is at present the head of the family of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen. 

No one will deny, that King William had the power to keep 
Prince Leopold from ever becoming again a candidate for the 
Spanish crown, but the right he had not. How anybody but a 
Frenchman can think that he ought to have promised to event- 
ually violate the rights of the prince by using this power it is 
difficult to understand ; that any American should think so is 
utterly inconceivable. The Americans are so proud of their 
national honor, that while the country was rent by a civil war 
on the most gigantic scale, they scorned the idea of permitting 
under any circumstances any attempt at foreign mediation as 
an insult.* How then, could they blame it, that King William 
and with him the whole German nation scorned the arrogant 
shaking of the French fist and would not be driven by it into 
an unjustifiable viclation of the incontestable rights of another 
sovereign nation and the equally incontestable rights of a pri- 
vate German gentleman? Whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained of the reasons assigned by Drouyn de |'Huys to Mr. 
Mercier for the desire of France to mediate between the North 
and the South, it will not be pretended, that the offer was made 
with an intention to insult the United States; while, on the 
other hand, no reasonable explanation can be found for the 
demand of France of the 12th and 13th of July, except a fixed 
purpose either to drive Prussia into a war or to force her to 
swallow an outrageous insult, in order thereby to prove that 
France still was the arbiter of the world, Sadowa notwithstand- 
ing. That is in sober, intelligible words the meaning of Ollivier's 





* See Mr. Seward’s letter to Mr. Dayton, Feb. 6, 1863, and the resolutions of 
Congress of March 3, 1863. 
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high flown and somewhat cloudy declaration (6th July), that 
every time France speaks in right and in justice, no one objects 
to what she demands without exaggeration and in the limits of 
her rights. 

On the 12th, Ollivier gave ample proof that his words cor- 
responded entirely with his thoughts, ie. that his thoughts 
were as vague as his words. When the withdrawal of the 
name of the prince was communicated to Paris, the minister 
could not refrain from conversing about it with the members of 
the corps législati/, assuring them that peace was now secured. 
Gramont thanked him for it the next day by declaring that he 
had nothing to do with “the rumors of the corridors.” He 
also added a remark to the official announcement of the renunci- 
ation of the prince, but a remark which was far from looking 
like a confirmation of the views of his colleague; he simply 
stated that the negotiations with Prussia were continued, but 
refused to give any reason for it. The Parisians are not wont 
to reflect deeply ; they act by impulse. Nevertheless they can 
hardly have failed to ask themselves the astonished question 
addressed by King William to Benedetti: “A step nearer? I 
think the affair is settled.” The “ Constitutionel” which had 
given the alarm on the 4th, said in an editorial on the 6th: “If 
the Spaniards—as we have every reason to suppose—voluntarily 
refuse the King, whom it is intended to force upon them, then, 
we should have nothing to demand from the Berlin Cabinet, none of 
the three powers would have any concessions either to make or 
toask. That is the solution which we most ardently desire.” 
What difference was there in the effect of a voluntary refusal 
of the Spaniards and a voluntary withdrawal of the prince? 
If, in fact, France had only been prompted by the fear that the 
power of Prussia would enormously grow by the election of the 
prince, that “the empire of Charles V. would be restored,” 
then indeed, it is impossible to conceive of any reason, why 
the affair should not be regarded as “settled.” Ollivier had 
been thinking so, everybody else, thought so, and Gramont had 
officially dezlared, that it would “settle the whole affair.”* 





* Lord Lyons to Earl Granville, July 8th and July 10th, Engl. Blue book. Even 
after the withdrawal of Prince Leopold’s name, and after France had “ enlarged 
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The real question at issue was, however, not touched at all by 
the renunciation of the prince. The emperor had been sailing 
under a false flag; the war cry had not been raised with a view 
to an eventual future; the stern, unalterable past was its 
cause. The French knew that as well as the emperor, but for 
a moment they allowed themselves to be deceived by the 
pretext, forgetting that the consequences of the pretext and of 
the real cause were not necessarily the same. Already on the 
6th of July, the “ Pays” had declared in an editorial under the 
heading “ La guerre” : “ For that we know from a reliable source, 
France will not yield. Hither Prussia renownces her pretensions, 
or she has to fight. A third, a compromise, a juste milieu does 
not exist. Hither she has to yield, or the cannon will continue 
the discussion.” That was clear, terribly clear. No matter 
what Spain or Prince Leopold did; Prussia had to yield, or 
France would appeal to the sword.* Prussia however was 
irrevocably resolved not to yield one hair's breadth. She had 
yielded nothing, for the withdrawal of the name of the prince 
concerned her as little as the acceptance of the candidature. 
Baron Werther as well as the King himself declared most em- 
phatically, that not the slightest attempt had been made on the 
part of the king to influence the resolutions of the prince in 
any way. So the pretext was removed, but from the realization 
of his real purpose the emperor was as far as ever, for not even 
the shadow of a victory had been gained over Prussia. There- 
fore a new pretext had to be found, by which she could be 
forced on a ground where no alternative was left to her but the 





the situation,” he reiterates that the original cause of the quarrel has been removed. 
Lord Lyons to Earl Granville, July 12th, ibid. The English government was 
duped by these representations of Gramont and exerted at his instance all its’ 
influence to induce the prince to withdraw his name. The only effect of these 
kind services was, as Mr. Horsman remarks very correctly, to deprive Prussia of 
an ally. 

* With equal clearness Gramont stated this to be the demand which France had 
had in mind from the very beginning, although from very obvious reasons she did 
not care to say so, before slie could not help doing it. He says: “ The King of 
Prussia has done nothing, absolutely nothing.” Then he wrote the following mem- 
orandum on a piece of paper and handed it to Lord Lyons: “ Nous demandons du 
Roi de Prusse de défendre au Prince de Hohenaollern de révenir sur sa résolution, 
Pil le fait, tout Vineident est terminé.” Lord Lyons to Hari Granville, despatch 
No. 41. 
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alternative of the “ Pays”: To yield or to fight. This pretext 
was found and shaped into the demand of the 12th and 18th 
of July. Prussia did not yield and she had to fight. 

The daily press of Paris—even independent papers like 
“ Gaulois,” “ Frangais,” “ Gazette de France” not excepted— 
fanned with zeal the flame, which had been kindled by Gramont’s 
article in the ‘“ Constitutionel.” Some papers, however, were 
sober and honest enough to state the facts as everybody out- 
side of France knew them to be true. The “ Jowrnal des Dé- 
bats” said: “ Sadowa has become a two-edged sword, which every 
body uses and with which every body cuts his fingers. But it 
would be awkward to seek Sadowa in Madrid; one should pre- 
serve one’s complaints for better reasons or for better pretexts. 
We confess, when we heard the name of the German prince 
again mentioned, we thought much more of the effect which it 
would have in Spain, than in France, and we asked ourselves, 
if this new candidate, who stands in nearer blood-relationship 
with the family of the French emperor, than with the family of 
the King of Prussia, would not be thought of Napoleonic origin.” 
The candidature of Prince Leopold is nothing but 1» pretext, 
and a very awkward one too; and the real cause of t...» quarrel 
is Sadowa—these are the two statements of the French paper, 
made without any reserve or ambiguity. The first we have 
tried to prove. If we have succeeded—as we think we have— 
then it will not be difficult also to prove the second. 

“Tf the German empire did not exist, one would have to 
invent it.” From the standpoint of the Bonapartes, this famous 
sentence of Napoleon I. is certainly correct. 'The German em- 
pire with its uncounted sovereign principalities was the embodi- 
ment of everything that constitutes political weakness, and in 
consequence, it was the rich and ever ready pasture, on which 
the gnawing hunger of the French for “ gloire” could be satis- 
fied. “ Gloire,” however, is the only basis on which the throne 
of the modern Caesars can rest. Take the “gloire” from under 
its feet and, as it cannot stand in the free air, it falls down and 
its occupant breaks his neck. Therefore the weakness of Ger- 
many was the A and the © of the policy of the first and 
of the second empire. And, since from time immemorial it had 
been to a certain extent the A and the (2 of the policy of 
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every sovereign of France, the whole French nation as well as 
the Bonapartes in particular had become accustomed to regard 
it as their incontestable right, that Germany should always re- 
main weak. Unfortunately for them it is an eternal law of the 
moral world, that criminals are punished by their own crimes. 
All the calculations of Napoleon L were based upon the foibles 
and vices of mankind, the moral laws, by which the ultimate 
decision is governed, did not enter into his account; therefore 
every one of his brilliant successes was a step towards his inevi- 
table overthrow. So he forgot that Germany could not be kept 
weak, if she was weakened too much. A people whose marrow 
has been eaten up by moral decay, may be crushed out of exist- 
ence by the conqueror’s heel; but a people which is morally 
and mentally as strong as any people the world ever saw, and 
only politically weak, will be forced into political strength in 
spite of itself, if it is secourged too unsparingly. Napoleon had 
so fearfully prostrated Germany by the blows of his terrible 
arm, that it almost seemed a mockery to leave her any power 
at all. To be annihilated or to rise like one man to break the 
foreign yoke, that was the only choice left to the nation. The 
nation did rise, spontaneously and partly against the will of its 
rulers. The army was conquered by the nation in arms. 
Surely, the immediate fruits of the victory were contemptible 
compared with the sacrifices with which it had been purchased : 
the nation was betrayed by the princes of half of its due. 
But Germany never again forgot what she had done, and a 
constantly growing dissatisfaction that she was still so weak 
after a display of such tremendous power, was the inestimable 
prize of 1813 and 1815. Besides, Napoleon, in order to more 
effectually control Prussia and Austria, had consolidated some 
hundreds of principalities of vest-pocket size into a compara- 
tively small number of middle-sized states and thereby much 
simplified the work of all future reformers. And, finally he 
had broken the lifeless form of the empire, thereby removing 
another great obstacle to a radical reform, as henceforth nu 
offer of something new could be met by the all-powerful objec- 
tion, that it is always best to rely upon “the wisdom of the 
fathers.” So Napoleon had really laid a broad foundation for 
the political regeneration of Germany, while he meant to reduce 
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her forever to the state of a mere tributary of France. France, 
however, did not understand that. Germany seemed to her 
identified with the clumsy machine at Frankfort, called Bunde- 
stag, whose tedious toiling and sleepy busying apparently had 
but the one purpose to prove to everybody’s satisfaction, that it 
was constitutionally unable ever to do any real work. The 
idea never occurred to any Frenchman, that this could ultimately 
produce better results than if the pitiable creation of Prince 
Metternich would have had just sufficient vitality not to remind 
the people daily and hourly, that its only effect was to render 
Germany the laughing stock of the whole world. In fact, France 
was too far ahead to see Germany at all; she marched “at the 
head of civilization,” and poor Germany stumbled painfully on in 
the rear. France never took pains to understand the German 
revolution of 1848 and never thought of examining, if any 
lasting and important changes had been effected by it. She 
saw the Bundestag reéstablished and was perfectly satisfied that 
no new attempt to infringe upon her right to enduring political 
weakness of Germany was to be feared. She was sadly mis- 
taken. In spite of the general political reaction, Germany was 
far from having returned to her former condition. Her pro- 
verbial political imbecility still continued, but it only continued 
because the right means had not been found to get rid of it. 
The necessity of a change was not denied by anybody; the 
quarrel was only about the means of effecting it. The govern- 
ments had declared that the people could not be allowed to take 
the matter into their own hands, and they had carried their 
point, partly by force of arms, partly by the inexperience and 
the dissensions of the leaders of the revolution. Now the 
several governments themselves established reform-manufacto- 
ries, and they succeeded so admirably that neither they them- 
selves, nor the other governments, nor any political party were 
satisfied with any part of what they proposed. Nevertheless 
the work was not done in vain. Every new trial strengthened 
the conviction that something must be done, and led the people 
slowly but steadily on to the only way in which anything could 
be done, by constantly presenting new ways in which nothing 
could be done. It was somewhat like the Socratic method of 
leading to the truth. 
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Neither Napoleor nor any body else in France anticipated 
such a result from the countless abortive reform schemes which 
were served in turn by Austria, Prussia, and the restless min- 
ister of little Saxony, Baron Beust. On the contrary, Napo- 
leon and the French regarded the failure of every new plan of 
reform as an additional proof that Germany was to remain 
forever the political Cinderella of Europe. The emperor was 
so fully convinced of it that he rubbed his hands with a con- 
tented smile, when Bismarck told him that he was now ready 
to apply his openly announced “ blood-and-iron” cure. Aus- 
tria had received a severe lesson from France in 1859; the 
middle states were of no consequence, except in their quality 
as the “natural allies” of France; so a serious resistance to 
any eventual plan of France, in which Germany was more or 
less concerned, was only to be apprehended from Prussia. How 
should France not be pleased to see Prussia precipitated into a 
mad career of conquest by this foolhardy minister. Austria 
had more experienced troops and an approved general, while 
the Prussian army had never seen a campaign, except the frolic 
in Denmark ; South Germany, Hanover, and Saxony took sides 
with Austria; the name of Bismarck was the embodiment of 
everything that is hateful in politics; even in: Prussia he was 
so intensely hated, that on the very eve of the war an attempt 
was made on his life in the streets of Berlin; the studied im- 
pudence with which he treated the Prussian chambers, the 
dogged persistency with which he clung to the ruinous plan of 
the army organization, the criminal boldness with which he 
had violated the constitution, and the unholy ambition which 
prompted him now to provoke a fearful civil war, rendered 
him to such a degree the object of universal detestation, that 
the writer, who happened to be in Berlin at the time, often 
heard the most violent threats against the “ unscrupulous apos- 
tle of despotism ” uttered by the landwehrmen, who marched to 
the frontier ;*—in short, everything indicated that Prussia 
would leave the arena “severely punished,” so that a long time 





* A Prussian general is reported to have said to Bismarck after the battle of 
Sadowa: “This time our grenadiers have helped you out of the scrape: if they 
had not done it, the old women would have driven you out of the country with 
broomsticks.” The remark paints very truly the feeling which prevailed in Prussia 
immediately before the beginning of the war. 
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would pass ere another minister would venture to indulge in a 
pugilistic mood. Austria and her allies, however, would have 
gained nothing by it; they would have weakened themselves 
as well as Prussia. And the same result would have been 
attained if the scales remained even, or if—as hardly any body 
outside of Prussia dared hope—Prussia slightly got the advan- 
tage. In any case, therefore, it seemed not at all unreasonable 
to expect that France alone would derive any advantage from the 
whole affair. She might quietly look on for a month or two, 
and then choose herself the fittest moment to interpose with a 
kind offer to settle the quarrel. Neither of the parties was 
very likely then to oppose any very determined objections to 
some corrections of the map according to the intentions of 
nature, as France was wont to interpret them.—No “black 
points on the horizon,” which afterwards so much disturbed 
the sleep of the unrivalled statesman on the Seine, were as yet 
to be seen;—the star of the Bonapartes shone brighter than 
ever since its first eclipse. 

The “seven days’ campaign” changed the scene entirely. 
One blow followed the other, one more stunning than the other, 
until the last was struck at Sadowa, a blow which shook the 
old political structure of Europe to its very foundation. What 
was the Crimean war, what the war in Italy against this array 
of victories! In seven days Prussia had eclipsed what the sec- 
ond empire had done in fourteen years. And what was worse 
than all, there was no doubt that the thunder of Sadowa had 
been the “hephata,” which had opened the eyes of the Ger- 
mans—north and south of the Main—to the fact, that this 
much abused and detested Bismarck had discovered and ap- 
plied the right means for a thorough and enduring reform. 
France was farther than ever from rectifying her eastern fron- 
tier. Once more the light of Napoleon’s star flashed up for 
one short moment, and then it was more and more obscured, 
for the clouds gathered thicker and thicker around it. Austria 
ceded Venice to Napoleon, thereby acknowledging his preten- 
sions to act as the arbiter of Europe. Certainly, that was a 
triumph, but a triumph won over the “ cadaver,” with which he 
did not want to enter into an alliance. It did much towards 
estranging South Germany from Austria, and Sadowa could 
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not be wiped out by it. Whatever compliments downtrodden 
Austria deemed fit to pay to France, the marching order of the 
States of Europe had nevertheless been reversed at Sadowa, so 
that Germany, lately stumbling on in the rear, had become the 
van. France could not alter the fact by crying, “we are march- 
ing at the head of civilization,” we are the van; if she wanted 
to make the assertion true, she had to face about and outrun 
Prussia, or to push her back, for, as a general rule, people are not 
very deeply impressed by a “so much the worse for the facts.” 
Whatever Napoleon said, was said to keep up appearances until 
he was prepared to act. From the first moment he watched his 
opportunity with feverish eye and strained nerves to do what 
do he must, if he did not want Napoleon III. to be Napoleon 
the last. It was well enough for the first Cesar to prefer 
being the first in a village, than the second in Rome. To 
modern Cesars no choice is left; they have either to be the 
first of the world, or not to be at all. The man, who had made 
the history of the Cesars the study of his life, did not ignore 
that, and from the moment of the battle of Sadowa all his 
energies were devoted to the all absorbing question, how to 
dislodge Prussia and to regain the position he had lost. All 
who have carefully followed the history of the last four years 
will bear him testimony, that his brain was as fruitful as ever 
of all sorts of intrigues and small means, by which under cer- 
tain circumstances great ends may be attained. But whatever 
he did, he could never get the advantage over the “ blood-and- 
iron” count. 

The first idea of Napoleon was of course to arrest the tri- 
umphant march of the Prussians as soon as possible. The 
battle of Sadowa had been fought on the 3d of July. Its im- 
portance was not at first understood in France. ‘“ La France” 
and other papers of the first order devoted hardly a column to 
it, and the little they said about it was far from being the truth. 
If the government was better informed or not, we do not 
know. One thing, however, is certain: without a moment's 
hesitation the whole influence of France was brought to bear 
upon Prussia to put a stop to the advance of her armies, before 
another battle was fought or before the vanguard could descry 
the steeple of St. Stephan. Already on the 5th, Napoleon 
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offered his mediation and proposed an armistice to Prussia and 
Italy. Bismarck answered evasively that he could do nothing 
without having conferred with the Italian government. Two 
days were gained by this stratagem, and the Prussians march 
quick. Benedetti insisted on the 7th in vain, “ that King Vic- 
tor Emanuel had no reason whatever not to accept the armistice, 
since by the cession of Venice the end had been attained, for 
which he had waged war.” Bismarck could not make up his 
mind to violate any due formalities, and the Prussians were 
again two days’ marching nearer to Vienna. On the 9th Bene- 
detti received orders to repair to the headquarters of the king 
to hasten the negotiations. On the same day Gramont tele- 
graphed from Vienna to Paris: “The Prussians stand in the 
neighborhood of Iglau; the army of General Benedek . . is, as 
it seems, not able to arrest their march; and if the armistice is 
not concluded they can be in a few days at Vienna (@ Vienne).” 
Even an ambassador cannot help traveling very slowly on 
roads encumbered by a vast army, and Gramont telegraphed 
on the 10th: “Circumstances are such and the capture of Vi- 
enna by the Prussiays so near at hand, that there is no time for 
complete negotiations.” In the night of the 13th to the 14th 
Benedetti arrived at Czernagora, the headquarters of the king, 
and on the 14th Gramont informed the Austrian cabinet in 
the name of the emperor, that the principal condition of the 
armistice would be the exclusion of Austria from Germany. 
Napoleon acknowledged therewith to have suffered a severe 
defeat, for in the famous letter to Drouyn de |’Huys (11 June), 
in which he announced his political programme, he had em- 
phatically declared himself in favor of the preservation of 
Austria’s power in Germany, and the hope that he would now 
insist upon it had more than anything else prompted Austria 
to cede Venice to him. Why he did not insist upon it was 
clearly stated in the last sentence of the despatch to Gramont : 
“The emperor thinks that the continuance of the war would 
be the complete ruin of Austria.” 

It cannot be denied that the capture of Vienna was pre- 
vented by Napoleon. This might be called a success, but the 
success had a rather negative character. The most important 
points had been conceded by Napoleon in his propositions of 
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the 14th for an armistice, and as to the rest at least a basis was 
conceded, which rendered it possible to gradually complete the 
consolidation of Germany. The account between Bismarck 
and Napoleon stood simply thus: the former had not attained 
all he might have attained, and the latter had not lost all he 
might have lost. It did not require the sagacity of a Napoleon 
to know beforehand that the Parisians would not light bonfires 
—(as they did on the 6th, when the cession of Venice to the 
emperor became known)—when they came to understand this; 
and they would understand it sometime, sooner or later, as sure 
as the night is followed by the day. Napoleon had to get 
something positive, which might be fairly represented as an 
equivalent at least to the territorial aggrandizement of Prussia. 
We know now that immediately after the conclusion of the 
armistice a demand to that import was addressed to Prussia 
and repeated with instance and even with threats. Hostilities 
ceased on the 22d at noon; on the 27th the armistice was con- 
cluded, and on the 5th of August Benedetti submitted the 
draft of a treaty to Bismarck, looking to an indemnification of 
France on the northeastern frontier. It will be best to give the 
text of Bismarck’s official statement (10 Aug. 1870): “ Among 
the documents of the foreign department is the original of the 
subjoined letter of Count Benedetti to me, dated August dth, 
1866, and a draft of a treaty accompanying the same. . . In the 
official conversation which I had with Count Benedetti in con- 
sequence of this letter, he supported the demands contained in it 
by threatening a war in case of refusal. I refused, nevertheless, 
upon which followed the demand for Luxemburg, and after 
the failure of this business (nach dem Miszlingen dieses Geschae/ls) 
the proposition comprising Belgium.* ... Signed: for the 
Chancellor of the Confederation, v. Thile.” So three different 
propositions were made, clearly demonstrating that the acquisi- 
tion of some territory was considered of vital importance under 
the circumstances, of such importance that war would be the con- 
sequence of a refusal on the part of Prussia. Nobody in the 
least acquainted with the history of Napoleon IIT, will suppose 





* The last mentioned proposition is the famous “ Benedetti treaty,” as published 
by the London Times. 
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that, after the attempt to intimidate Bismarck had proved fu- 
tile, this means of adjusting the “ balance of power” was not re- 
sorted to on considerations of justice or humanity. Discretion 
is better than valor, and the explanation, why discretion pre- 
vailed in the councils of the emperor, is easily found in the 
pitiful exclamation repeated over and over again four years 
later by M. Thiers in the corps législatif: ‘“ Nous n’avons pas été 
préparé.” The seven days’ campaign had left no doubt that 
the French generals would have to deal with adversaries of a 
very different metal from those they had vanquished in 1859. 
To attack such an enemy, fully prepared and flushed with 
victory, at a moment’s notice, was an experiment too hazardous 
to be justified by the situation of the moment. If Moltke had 
not stopped before the walls of Vienna, and if Bismarck had 
not been satisfied with a North German, instead of a German, 
Confederation, Napoleon would have very likely been forced 
to appeal to the sword at all hazards, while he could now afford 
to wait until he was “ prepared,” or until Prussia found herself 
in a situation in which she would deem wise to yield more 
readily to a mere threat. And Napoleon could not but think 
that she would be in such a situation some day or other, for 
Bismarck would evidently endeavor to complete his work, 
while on the one hand the “blood-and-iron” policy was used 
up as to Germany herself, and on the other it could not be 
doubted that the war had increased the deep-rooted aversion of 
South Germany against Prussia. Article IV. of the treaty of 
Prague expressly secured to the States of South Germany the 
right to form a confederacy of their own with “an independent 
international existence.” 

This South German Confederation was undoubtedly consid- 
ered by Napoleon his main “ planche de salut.” Its relations 
with the North German Confederation would present more op- 
portunities than he needed to interfere with exclusively German 
affairs, and it seemed not unreasonable to hope, that with some 
skill it might eventually be changed into a new Rheinbund. 

Napoleon would not have relied too much on the correctness 
of these calculations, if he had studied the changes which had 
been wrought in Germany during the last sixty years, as thor- 
oughly as he had studied the policy of Cesar and the dicta of 
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the uncle. He had not to wait very long before he learned that 
the consequences of Sadowa were as well of quite another char- 
acter as much greater than he had imagined. The Reichstag of 
the North German Confederation was opened on the 24th of 
February, 1867. The king said.in his speech: “The longing 
of the German people for their lost goods has never ceased, and 
the history of our time is replete with efforts to reconquer for 
Germany and the German people the greatness of the past. If 
until now the end has not been attained by these efforts, if they 
have increased instead of healed the dissensions, because people 
were deceived by hopes or recollections as to the value of the 
present, by ideals as to the value of facts, then we recognize 
thereby the necessity to seek the consolidation of the German 
people, in accordance with and led by the facts, and not to sac- 
rifice again the attainable to what could be wished.... Only 
JSrom us, from our concord, from our patriotism it depends at this 
moment to secure to WHOLE GERMANY the certainty of a future, 
in which she may—free from danger again to relapse into dis- 
cord and imbecility—according to her own free will attend to her 
constitutional regeneration and her welfare, and fulfill in the 
council of nations her peace-loving calling.... In the name 
of all the united governments, in the name of Germany I ask 
you with confidence: Help us to finish quickly and securely 
the great national work.” This speech was everywhere regarded 

as an event of the greatest importance. In Paris it produced a 
most disagreeable effect. The Temps moaned: “ Where is the 
Confederation of the South German States, this invention of 
French diplomacy? Where are the stipulations of the treaty of 
Prague? Melted, melted like the snow of the last week. The 

line of the Main is—as Bismarck’s paper declares, to satisfy 

Prince Hohenlohe—nothing but a ‘fiction.’” All the leading 

English papers entirely agreed with this view, as far as the 

import of the speech was concerned. The Daily News said: 

The Emperor Napoleon demanded at Nikolsburg, that the new 

Confederation should not go beyond the Main, the King of 
Prussia however declared on Sunday in Berlin, that the regen- 

eration and consolidation of Germany is a duty of the new Par- 

liament. In fact, everybody was of opinion, that the South 
German Confederation was an “invention” of the emperor; 
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that he had regarded this invention as his principal security 
against any further aggrandizement of Prussia and eventually 
as a means to retrieve his lost prestige; and that Prussia 
declared his wishes and demands concerning the organization of 
Germany as of no consequence whatever. In the letter already 
quoted to Drouyn de l’Huys, Napoleon had proclaimed as his 
programme, that “the secondary States of Germany (should 
receive) a more intimate connection, a stronger organization, a 
more important part, Prussia more conformity and power in the 
N orth, sad Austria maintain her important position in Ger- 

many.” The last point he had been forced to give up on the 
14th of July; the first he thought to have secured, and he was 
now informed that the chains with which he had endeavored to 
fetter the “awaking giant,”* were gnly a rope of sand; the sec- 
ond had been done in a degree, surpassing the imagination of 
the most sanguine patriot. In the speech with which the empe- 
ror opened the sessions of the legislature on the 14th of Febru- 
ary, he demonstrated at some length that everything was exactly 
as it ought to be. Finally, however, he said: “The influence of 
a nation depends upon the number of men that may be called 
toarms. Do not forget that our neighboring States—(why the 
plural ?)—submit to very heavy sacrifices for a good organiza- 
tion of the army. Let us always hold up our national flag at 
the same height.” To which of these two parts of the speech, 
the higher degree of candor and of importance will be assigned, 
in the light of the fate of his aforementioned programme? 
And what judgment will be passed on the last sentence: “This 
is the best means fo secure peace?” The first question was 
answered by Rouher on the 16th of March, by confessing: 
“This unlikely and unexpected event (the battle of Sadowa) filled 
the hearts of all men of the government WITH PATRIOTIC 
ANGUISH.” The second question was answered by Favre in 

asking the minister why he disturbed the country by submit- 
ting a law for a new organization of the army to the chamber, 

if—in spite of the “patriotic anguish "—everything had turned 
out so perfectly to the satisfaction and so decidedly to the glory 
of France, as he pretended? That was certainly the more sus- 

picious, as the apparent conclusions of the emperor and of the 
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minister were not consented to by the most slavish tools of the 
government, who had but one principle, namely, in all cases to 
substitute the dictates of the government for principles. Gra- 
nier de Cassagnac declared: “He believed with Ollivier, that 
Germany was consolidating herself, with Thiers, that she could 
become of great danger to France. But his patriotism had its 
peculiar prejudices. He believed in natural frontiers, and 
deemed himself safer behind a mountain or a broad river, than 
behind a mere post with the Prussian coat of arms. France 
had the right on all points and in all questions, in which her 
security was concerned, to interfere and to define and to limit 
herself, her interests. For at present he demanded peace, if it 
was desired, and war, if one was forced to it.” The leaders of 
the opposition harped on the same strings. Thiers called the 
principle of nationality, which had been inaugurated in the war 
of 1859, and to which the war of 1866 was to be attributed, the 
curse under which France was succumbing; and Favre thought 
the only means to prevent the consolidation of Germany was to 
support the suppressed German people and the deposed princes. 
Was Napoleon wholly unjustified when he declared in 1870, 
that he was forced. by public opinion? 

This rattling with the sabre received an answer from Berlin, 
which fell like a thunderbolt in the midst of the declamators at 
Paris, who were not ashamed to declare, one and all, that the 
“ grande nation” could only be fattened upon the weakness and 
misery of the neighboring people. On the 18th of March, 1867, 
but four days after the great speech of M. Thiers, Bismarck 
informed the Reichstag that already in August, 1866,* offensive 
and defensive alliances had been concluded between Prussia 
and the South German States. The Daily News supposed the 
mortification of the French statesmen would be greatly enhan- 
ced by the news of these treaties, because it is natural that 
those who, had deemed themselves so long the patrons and pro- 
tectors of mankind, should get angry when they discover that 
the world will care for itself The girdle of small States, with 
which Thiers wished to surround France, proved a vain dream ; 
all the machinations with which Napoleon had hoped to counter- 


* With Wurtemburgh on the 13th, with Baden on the 17th, and with Bavaria 
on the 22d. 
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act Sadowa and to check Prussia’s career of “ mad pretensions,”"* 
exploded like a bubble! Even Austria could no longer be 
relied upon. The Neue freie Presse exclaimed: “ Austria must 
not be kept by false sentimentality from saving her position in 
Europe by the only possible connection, by the earnest attempt 
to win with candor Germany for her ally. Another ally does 
not exist for Austria, and without allies she cannot overcome the 
crisis which is ripening in the Orient.” The crushing weight of 
Sadowa seemed to increase from day to day. The Advertiser 
did not see spectres in broad daylight, when it said it would be 
well to prepare one’s self for the overthrow of the emperor and 
a great catastrophe, for the defeat of Napoleon's diplomacy was 
so great, that the national pride of the French would not endure 
it. It was high time to strike a blow, or France would begin to 
believe that the emperor really meant to submit to the conse- 
quences of the 3d of July, 1866. 

An uneasy feeling, vaguely connected with the name of Lux- 
emburg, had manifested itself already for some time. Nothing 
definite could be ascertained ; but in Germany as well as in 
France the rumor was repeated more and more positively, that 
a treaty had been concluded between Holland and France, 
ceding the duchy to the latter. On the lst of April, von Ben- 
nigsen interpealed Bismarck with a view to this rumor, and the 
chancellor consented to answer the interpellation at once. It 
appeared that negotiations had indeed taken place and had been 
earried so far, that the 5th of April was fixed upon as the day 
of ratification. On the 25th of March, however, the Prussian 
ambassador at the court of Amsterdam declared that Prussia 
would never consent to the selling of the duchy. The conse- 
quence was that the treaty of the 22d of March remained forever 
a mere project. On the 30th of March the Kurier (Luxemburg) 
declared that ‘‘the Prince Regent had authorized the govern- 
ment to give a most formal démenti to the rumors concerning 
the cession of the duchy:” 

After the aforementioned treaties with the South German 
States had become known, the Globe exclaimed: “Count Bis- 
marck is victorious on all points.” So far nothing could be 
said to the contrary. This time, however, he had to be satis- 
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fied with a drawn battle. The affair with the duchy looked 
from the beginning rather ugly for the emperor. The Paris- 
ians said he was like a hunter, who has constantly missed his 
aim and finally goes to the game shop to buy a hare. Defeats 
may be overcome even by Cesars for a while; but no French 
Cwsar, who has become a subject of ridicule for the Parisians, 
can retain the scepter for one year longer. And if the Paris- 
ians had laughed at the unlucky hunter, because he had to 
resort to such means to fill his bag, what would they do now, 
after he had failed even in that, because the inevitable Bis- 
marck stood at the door forbidding the shop-keeper to sell any 
thing? If Napoleon wanted to avoid the danger of being 
openly derided, the very least he could do was to force the 
count from the door. So each of them had been compelled to 
yield to the other. 

The cabinet of the Tuileries sent a note to Berlin, demand- 
ing the evacuation of the fortress Luxemburg, because nothing 
less couid quiet the general excitement in France ;* after the 
dissolution of the Germanic Confederation, Prussia had no right 
to keep a garrison in the fortress, which was a constant threat 
to the frontiers of France. Bismarck answered that the right 
to garrison the fortress had not become extinct with the disso- 
lution of the Confederation, since it was partly based upon the 
treaty of London of 1839; as to the excitement in France, the 
government itself was to blame for it, because it ought never 
to have thought of purchasing the duchy; Germany too had 
some sensibility, which it would be well for France not to hurt, 
and some honor, which was just as good as the honor of France. 
The political horizon grew darker and darker. After this 
answer, but one way was left to preserve peace. Bismarck had 
indicated it by calling attention to the fact that the right of 
Prussia to keep a garrison in Luxemburg was partly derived 
from an international treaty, the guarantors of which could 
agree upon some other mode of securing the duchy from any 





* The writer happened to travel at the time in the southern provinces of France. 
As far as he was able to ascertain all classes of the population—the army, of 
course, excepted—were anxious to see peace maintained. As scon, however, a8 
any body ventured to suppose that perhaps the French would not always be vic 
torious, the war spirit was roused to a really ludicrous degree. The chassepots 
were generally called chasse- Prussiens. 
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hostile attempts. Russia took the hint, and upon her instance 
the King of Holland invited the powers to a conference, which 
was to meet early in May at London. Prussia accepted the 
invitation, declaring, however, in advance, that she would never 
consent to withdraw her garrison, unless Europe was willing to 
guarantee the neutrality of the duchy. 

The conference met on the 7th of May, and already on the 
11th a treaty was signed, declaring the duchy a neutral state 
under the guarantee of all the treaty-powers; the fortress was 
to be dismantled by the King of Holland. 

It is rather strange, that the conference came to an agreement 
in the short space of five days, and the more so,-because it is 
known, that at first many and great difficulties were encountered. 
The reader must judge himself, if the explanation given in the 
following letter from Berlin to the Schlesische Zeitung deserves 
any credit or not; we have no positive proof for the correctness 
of the statements, the general situation at the time and the 
events of 1870 must furnish the light in which they have to 
be examined. “Late in the evening of the 8th of May, the 
French ambassador Benedetti called on Count Bismarck and 
indulged in rather haughty phrases as to the situation. The 
count listened quietly for a long time and then replied, that 
Prussia would immediately address an ultimatum to France, if 
the conference should not result favorably to the maintenance 
of peace; and that an order of the cabinet (allerhoechste Kabinets- 
ordre) would immediately call 900,000 men to arms (namely 
650,000 Prussians, 150,000 from North Germany and 100,000 
from South Germany), if France would not give sufficient 
securities that she would disarm. Thereupon Mr. Benedetti 
changed his tone. It was past midnight when he left Count 
Bismarck. The telegraph worked the whole night to Paris and 
to London, and the result of yesterday's conference was a 
matter of course.” 

It was not difficult to make the solution of the Luxemburg 
question appear as a triumph of France, although Napoleon had 
gained very little or nothing by it. Bismarck was criticized 
with more or less severity by at least one-half of the numberless 
statesmen of the reading clubs and of the beer saloons, because 
he had not given a flat refusal to all the demands of France. 
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The imperial press treated this not without reason as a proof 
that the hostile camp itself was pervaded by the sentiment; that 
they had been forced, so to speak, to recall their outposts to the 
inner lines of defense. This was something like a honey-cake 
to the irritated cerberus of public opinion. On the other hand, 
however, the half suppressed murmur against Bismarck was an 
additional “dark point” on the horizon of the emperor, for it 
clearly proved, that in the South as well as in the North every 
movement of France was watched with extreme jealousy and 
that every attempt to apply once more the divide et impera was 
likely to fail. This was certainly of greater moment, for the 
dismantling of the fortifications of Luxemburg was at best only 
a payment on account. So the whole affair was after all hardly 
calculated to ease Napoleon’s mind, especially because the 
failure of his transatlantic policy was just reaching its climax. 
The capture and execution of Maximilian cast a deep shadow 
on the “ gloire” of the second empire, and the French are more 
than any other people inclined to see everything in the light 
in which the last event appears. The more their pride was 
humbled by this tragic and ignominious end of the Mexican 
expedition, the more they were disposed to look upon the 
Luxemburg “triumph” as an indifferent affair and to render 
more severe their criticism on “ the men who allowed Sadowa.” 
It was the emperor’s good fortune, that the universal exposition 
was just amusing the Parisians and flattering the vanity of the 
French at large. The electricity, with which the air was filled, 
might else have gathered at one point, and the lightning, which 
fell from an apparently clear sky in July, 1870, might have 
struck the imperial throne in July, 1867. 

Although the good service of the exposition can hardly be 
overrated, yet the situation was so grave, that Napoleon thought 
fit to prove again, that he needed no page to repeat every day: 
“Master, remember the Athenians!” Article V. of the treaty 
of Prague says, “that the northern districts of Schleswig shall 
be ceded to Denmark, if they express by a free ballot the wish 
to be reunited with Denmark.” This article of the treaty had 
not been executed as yet, because Denmark would not give the 
guarantees demanded by Prussia for the safety and good treat- 
ment of the Germans living in these districts. On the 28d of 
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July the secretary of the French legation, M. Lefebre, read a 
dispatch of the Marquis de Moustier to M. Von Thile—Bis- 
marck being at Varzin—urging Prussia no longer to delay the 
execution of the article. ‘The French minister claimed it as a 
right to address this demand to Prussia, because the article had 
been inserted at the instance of France. Bismarck, however, 
instructed Count von der Goltz to declare most explicitly, that 
France had no right whatever to watch over the execution of 
the treaty, since she was no party toit. The Moniteur there- 
upon declared: “ No note has been sent to Berlin, concerning 
Schleswig or any other question.” It will be remembered, that 
in a very critical moment in 1870, the French ministers entirely 
forgot the difference between a note and a despatch ; this time 
it suited them best to prove themselves more at home in the 
diplomatic dictionary, for this difference was the only reason 
by which the official denial could be justified. 

Bismarck had administered another severe rebuff to Napoleon, 
and a few weeks later the emperor had an opportunity to satisfy 
himself by persona! observation, how strongly the minister was 
backed by the people in his determination to meet at the thresh- 
old every attempt of France to interfere in the affairs of Ger- 
many. The official character of Napoleon’s visit to Salzburg 
had nothing suspicious; he wished to condole with Francis Jo- 
seph on the tragic end of Maximilian. Nevertheless he received 
anything but a hearty welcome. The Kreuzzeitung wrote: 
“We do not want any prescription from Paris for the well- 
being of Germany, and if Austra is willing to sing after French 
notes she will find but little accompaniment in Germany. What 
have the Tuileries to do with it, how North and South get 
along with each other? What has Louis Napoleon to concern 
himself about the manner in which Germany intends to regu- 
late her military and tarif affairs? There are but few scoun 
drels in Germany who expect the welfare of their fatherland, or 
rather their own welfare from Paris. They will be struck down 
when it is time to pay for the treason. We do not demand 
to be the preceptor of another state, but we also do not want to 
be disciplined... Favor or disfavor—we shall keep our own 
will. And we know what we want.” This language could not 
easily be misunderstood. And in South Germany it was offi- 
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cially corroborated. The Grand Duke of Baden said in the 
speech, with which he opened the session of the chambers on 
the 5th of September: “ My resolution is fixed to strive un- 
ceasingly after a national consolidation with the North Ger- 
man confederation.... Thanks to the treaties of alliance of 
the South German States with Prussia the first and most press- 
ing national want has been provided for; the warding off of 
every attack from without with united forces under the leader- 
ship of one.” The French journals did not share the satisfac- 
tion with which these utterances were received by the English 
press. The Liberté remarked, that “on the day on which 
France should interfere with the affairs of Germany, she would 
have to deal with forty millions, and that she would play the 
part of the man, who sought protection from the rain by throw- 
ing himself into the water.” The calculation seemed not to be 
overrated, for even the Austrian press took decided ground 
against any agreement into which the two emperors might have 
entered against Prussia. The “ Presse” wrote: ‘‘M. Von Beust 
is clever enough to know, that whole Germany, the German 
provinces of Austria not excepted, would stand by the standards 
of Prussia, if Austria and France should declare war against 
Prussia.” This array of solemn protests from every quarter 
was crowned by Bismarck himself, who sent a circular letier 
(Sept. 7) to all the Prussian ambassadors, in which he says: 
“The reception, with which those news and conjectures (con- 
cerning the conferences at Salzburg) have met throughout Ger- 
many, has proved anew how little the national feeling of the 
Germans can bear the idea of seeing the development of the 
affairs of the German nation put under the guardianship of 
foreign interference or directed by other considerations, than 
those required by the national interests of Germany.” 

The raving fury of the French press, elicited by these de- 
elarations, would be very amusing, if the firm resolve of the 
Germans to be at last, like all other nations, master in their 
own house, had not finally had such tragic results. Cassagnac 
declared: “The last step backwards has been made. There- 
fore they had better be silent, these beer-drinkers and sauer- 
kraut-eaters.” The Presse exclaimed: “ Dare to cross the Main 
and we shall see.” ‘The Opinion Nationale thought such a 
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derision of France insupportable and demanded war. The 
Situation found consolation in the conviction that Prussia was 
standing “on the eve of Jena.” The France asked, if the consol- 
idation of Germany ought not to be stopped or at least some 
indemnification demanded. And finally the veteran statesman, 
Thiers, who recently hurried from capital to capital to implore 
interference in favor of France, asked in the corps législatif 
(Dec. 9): “Shall Germany, which has completed the greatest 
revolution of modern times, be suffered to do everything as 
she pleases? What shall become of France, if everybody is 
told: do as you like!” This “everybody” evidently meant 
Germany, and the German people had given the answer in 
advance in the declaration of the Reichstag: “‘The German 
people is animated by the wish to live in peace with all nations 
and only desires to regulate its own affairs in absolute inde- 
pendence. Determined to oppose with quiet self-confidence 
every attempt of foreign interference, Germany will exe- 
cute this indisputable right under all circumstances.” This 
declaration received equally explicit answer from the repre- 
sentatives of the French people. Gressier, who had to report 
from the committee the bill on the new organization of the 
army, said (Dec. 21): “When the balance of power is dis- 
turbed, it must be restored. But it will not be restored, either 
by the agreement of the nations or by the efforts of diplomacy, 
but by the only means by which to-day dissensions between na- 
tions can be regulated, by war.” That was in plain words: as 
soon as we are ready, we will re-adjust the equilibrium by a war, 
as it has been disturbed by awar. The war was but a question of 
time, and hardly even that, for a few days later Niel, the minis- 
ter of war, declared: Hnjin, nous sommes préts, i. €., as soon as 
the new organization of the army has been completed. All 
the other preparations would be finished in a few months, as he 
pretended. ‘“ Next spring the whole infantry will be armed 
with excellent guns; the arsenals and the magazines are filled, 
the fortresses are already in a better condition and every day 
the work goes on.” All that was of course only done “to 
maintain and secure peace.” 

The menacing tone assumed by the minister of war would 
have had a much greater effect, if the speech had been made at 
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another season of the year. Napoleon’s situation was not critical 
enough to warrant the presumption that he would declare war 
in the dead of winter. The clouds were thickening, but they 
continued to hover on the horizon. And so it remained 
throughout the year, although the army-bill was passed in 
the corps législatif on the i4th of January, 1868. The principal 
reason that the storm did not break forth in spring, must, 
undoubtedly, be found in the new turn which affairs had 
taken in Germany. After the explosion of the “ Napoleonic 
invention” of a South German Confederation, the more en- 
thusiastic Germans had conceived some hope of seeing the 
consolidation of the fatherland completed at an early date. 
The French did not share this view, but nevertheless it had 
contributed much to render their apprehensions more intense. 
The Germans were deceived by their enthusiasm, and the 
French by their jealous vanity and by their “international 
ignorance.” Edgar Quinet—perhaps the best informed French- 
man with regard to Germany—said: “ No power on earth can 
hinder the consolidation of Germany. ... Neither newspaper 
articles nor diplomatic notes will delay it.” Newspaper articles 
and diplomatic notes from France could certainly only accelerate 
it; the danger came from within, and not from without. Magic 
and miracles belong to bygone times; and it would be the 
miracle of miracles to cure in one day a disease which has 
been eating up the marrow of a nation for hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years. Manifestations of a deep-rooted aversion 
against Prussia became every day more frequent and stronger 
in Bavaria and Wurtembergh. Ultramontanes and democrats 
made common cause against “ the threatening serfdom under 
the rule of Hohenzollern.” Even the treaties of August, 1866, 
would have probably been annulled, if the kings of the two States 
had been a little less patriotic and less honest. The iron firm- 
ness of Bismarck was required to bring about the Zollparlament, 
and in the first election to this representative body, in which 
the North and the South were united, a great majority of the 
members returned from South Germany were most decidedly 
opposed to every step calculated to further the consolidation. 
By a strange alliance between these and the conservatives of 
the North the reactionists were even momentarily victorious. 
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And a sudden change to the better could not be expected, for 
Bismarck repeatedly declared in most explicit terms, that he 
would never urge nor even invite the Southern States to join 
the North German Confederation, while he would always be 
ready to receive them, the objections of any foreign power 
notwithstanding. 

All these “signs of the times” were hailed with exultation 
by the French. Misled by their constitutional eccentricity, 
they only perceived that the unification of Germany was not 
accomplished as quick as they had feared, and the reluctance, 
with which South Germany—Baden always excepted—accepted 
the new order of things, renewed their hopes, that after all 
some favorable combination would be offered, to make Bavaria 
and Wurtembergh prefer 1806 to 1866. Germany, however, 
advanced steadily, although but so slowly, that Napoleon had 
no reason to precipitate anything. The military strength of 
Germany would not be very materially increased in one or two 
years, while time was everything to France, for the history of 
1870 has proved, how little reason Marshal Niel had to say: 
“nous sommes préts.” And as long 2s the preparations for war 
were actively pushed on, the war party and the peace party 
could be balanced by each other, without enhancing the dan- 
gers by which the emperor was surrounded. The peace party 
was dangerous only in so far as their clamoring against the 
increased burdens found an echo among the people ; and these 
increased burdens could be presented as the price which had 
to be paid for the maintenance of peace, as only an impos- 
ing army could keep the overbearing neighbor from further 
encroachments upon the “rights” of France. On the other 
hand the war party would be satisfied, because the mere fact 
of the reorganization of the army was sufficient proof that the 
day of reckoning with Prussia for Sadowa would come, for the 
government took good care invariably to add to all its peace 
assurances: “as long as the honor and the interests of France 
are not hurt.” And this honor continued to be as peculiarly 
constructed as it has been from time immemorial. As soon as 
Prussia ventured to indicate by any act, that she considered 
herself just as sovereign and independent a state as France, 
the same hue and cry were raised as in 1867. There was no 
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immediate danger in these characteristic outpourings, but they 
reminded Napoleon constantly, that Hmpereur des Francais and 
arbiter of Europe were regarded as synonymous by the French, 
and that only a respite of uncertain duration was granted 
him to regain the latter position. That an energetic attempt 
to do so could not be delayed very long was clearly demon- 
strated by the increasing violence with which the policy of 
the government in general and the emperor personally were 
attacked. Already in March the enlistment of the garde-mobile 
had occasioned serious disturbances in Nantes, Toulouse, Neuilly, 
Bordeaux, Dijon, Grenoble, ete. The mob marched in proces- 
sion through the streets, carrying red flags and crying: “ Vive 
la République ! A bas les Mobiles ! A bas ' Empereur!” Troops 
of the line were required to restore order. The revolution in 
Cadiz on the 18th of September frustrated the contemplated 
alliance between France and Spain, and was another strong 
proof against the political infallibility of Napoleon. Two 
weeks later (Nov. 2), the demonstration at the grave of 
Baudin became an important affair by the indiscreet zeal of 
the minister of the interior, Pinard. Gambetta’s speech for 
the defendants attacked the emperor with an almost foolhardy 
energy, and Rochefort’s “ Lanterne” used even more cutting 
arms by ridiculing whatever “the sphinx of the Tuileries” 
said or did. 

Such were the closing scenes of the year. They augured a 
stormy future. Nevertheless Europe breathed more freely, 
evidently thinking that the sky was beginning to clear up. A 
strange illusion. Because the symptoms had changed, people 
persuaded themselves that the threatening crisis had been 
smoothly passed over. A close examination would have con- 
vinced them, that the disappearing of the alarming symptoms 
from the surface was due to a serious aggravation of the disease. 
The impassionate rodomontades and the arrogant threats against 
Germany did not endanger the peace of Europe; they were but 
one way in which the causes tending to bring about a war 
manifested themselves. These real causes of the danger steadily 
gained in strength, although those particular manifestations 
became gradually weaker in 1868 and almost disappeared in 
1869; the calm pervading the foreign relations of France was 
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nothing but the calm which usually precedes the storm. France 
only submits so long to the iron rule of an emperor as he 
knows how to secure to her the political leadership in Europe ; 
this leadership had been partly lost in 1866, and the emperor 
was blamed for it, as in an absolutely personal government the 
ruler will always be held responsible for everything with which 
the people are dissatisfied, no matter if the fault be his or not; 
the more intense the general dissatisfaction became, the more it 
became an absolute necessity for the emperor to remove at any 
price the original and principal cause of it; the dissatisfaction 
was constantly spreading and increasing, and thereby the empe- 
ror was forced more and more to regard a war with Prussia as 
the only means to steady the tottering foundations of his power, 
although the war-cries grew fainter exactly in the same meas- 
ure as the denunciations against his government, and against 
personal government in general, grew louder. 

The Belgian railroad affair-—in all essential points but a sec- 
ond and worse edition of the Luxemburg scheme—clearly 
proved that nothing but a successful war with Prussia could 
appease the sullen resentment of the people, and that the cry 
“Bismarck, Bismarck!” could no longer divert the anger from 
its real object. The Compagnie Francaise de l'est was evidently 
only the agent of the French government, which wished to buy 
the Belgian railroads, partly to get control over the economical 
relations of the east of Belgium and of the south of Holland, 
partly to be able to turn and to attack the right flank of the 
Prussian army. Neither of these reasons could please the Bel- 
gian government, and particularly not the first, as it was 
undoubtedly a preliminary step to a future annexation, which 
would be effected as soon as a favorable opportunity was offered. 
Frére-Orban prevailed upon the chambers to frustrate the 
scheme, although the owners of the railroads in question were 
more than willing to accept the offer of the Compagnie de lest. 
For a while the French government looked just as if this terri- 
ble nondescript, “the honor of France,” was again about to be 
offended by this boldness. The imperial press was not at a loss 
to point out the real perpetrator of this new outrage; only 
Bismarck could exert such a pressure upon little Belgium, that 
she dared face the frowning of France. The “ Peuple” ex- 
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claimed: “O-ye grandsons of the vanquished of Jena, how 
foolish you are to irritate us! Have you then forgotten, that 
the hatred of a thousand years’ standing against England has 
been changed into hatred against Prussia? 1815 and Waterloo 
are still resounding in our ears like a funeral bell, and the hour 
of revenge is impatiently looked for by French patriots. We 
know the way which leads to you.” And in a similar strain 
Belgium was addressed by the “ Pays.” ‘“ Belgium the den of 
the cosmopolitan bandits; Belgium ungrateful and spiteful 
against France; Belgium serving as whetstone to the dagger of 
the murderer; Belgium the Tunis and the Algiers of all the 
pirates of the pen—that gives a good account for the future, 
which we are wishing for from all our heart in the perfect inde- 
pendence of our convictions.” Later events have amply proved 
that this tune was far from having lost its charm; but this time 
the independent journals could not and would not join the 
chorus, because the pretext was a little too absurd. They 
openly took sides with Belgium, declaring that she had acted 
strictly within the limits of her unquestionable rights, and that 
France would have done exactly the same thing in her position. 
The Journal des Débats even went so far as to say that it was 
exceedingly ridiculous to be astonished at the constant alarm 
of all the neighbors of France. 

The false alarms to divert the attention of the public from 
the real source of their grievances were no longer to any pur- 
pose. As Rouher said some months later: “There is but one 
man great enough to be responsible to the whole people, the 
man of the 2d December.” They now did hold /im responsi- 
ble, and they grew every day more clamorous and more deter- 
mined. The term of the corps lgislati{ of 1863 expired and 
the new elections were to take place on the 23d and 24th of 
May. Everywhere it was to be seen that the concessions of 
the 19th of January, 1867, small as they were, had had their 
effect. The opposition worked with such energy that the 
emperor stooped to make electioneering speeches, in one of 
which (at Chartres, 9th of May) he warned the good citizens of 
all parties against the ‘overturning passions” which were again 
alive. Revolutionizing passions were certainly confined to 4 
small minority, but the election returns proved that dissatisfac- 
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tion had spread more widely than it had been supposed. In 
1863 more than five million voters had supported the govern- 
ment, while the opposition commanded not quite two million 
votes ; in 1869 the government received but four million votes, 
while the opposition counted over three millions. Still greater 
was the change in Paris. In 1857 the government received 
110,000 votes, the opposition 101,000; in 1863 the government 
83,000, the opposition 149,000; in 1869 the vote for the govern- 
ment dwindled down to 55,000, while that for the opposition 
was swelled to 210,000. Out of 292 members, the opposition 
had elected 93. Besides the official candidates had been forced 
to accept more or less the principal demands of the opposition 
programme, in order to secure their election. The consequence 
was the formation of a “third party,” with a comparatively 
strong leaning to the opposition. 

The corps législatif was convoked for a “short session,” which 
was to begin on the 28th of June. The government was inter- 
pealed by the third party, on the “necessity of yielding to the 
wishes of the people, by giving to them a more efficacious part 
in the direction of the public affairs.” Rouher tried to parry 
the thrust by inducing the Vice-President to announce another 
interpellation, in which certain demands (restitution of the de- 
bate on the address, simplification and extension of the right to 
interpeal and to offer amendments, election of the whole bureau) 
were substituted for the dangerous indefiniteness of the interpel- 
lation of the third party. He did not succe«i. On the 5th of 
July another interpellation was announced by the third party, 
demanding responsibility of the ministers and restitution of all 
the parliamentary privileges of the chamber. The blow was 
decisive, for the interpellation was signed by 116 members, to 
whom 40 members of the extreme left had to be added, that is 
to say, the interpellation was supported by a clear majority of 
twenty. On the 12th of July, Rouher read an imperial message 
to the chamber, promising to conform to the wishes of the peo- 
ple. An imperial decree convoked the senate the 2d of Au- 
gust and adjourned the corps législatif for an indefinite time. 
On the same day the ministers resigned. 

How anybody could expect that the reforms would be more 
a new constitutional varnish over the imperial self-govern- 
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ment, it is difficult to understand, and the more so, because the 
emperor informed the over-enthusiastic at once, that this was 
all he intended to do. The message concluded by declaring 
that “the proposed changes shall leave untouched the prerog- 
atives which the people have confided to me most expressly, 
and which are the main conditions of my power, which consti- 
tutes the security of order and of society.” If this declara- 
tion left any doubt about the real intentions of the emperor, it 
was removed by the changes to the constitution adopted by the 
senate on the 6th of September. The second article says: 
“The ministers depend exclusively upon the emperor. They 
deliberate in council, the emperor presiding. They are respon- 
sible. They only can be impeached by the senate.” A con- 
stitutional government with such a paragraph in the constitution 
is something beyond our comprehension. It reminds us of 
Calhoun’s assertion, that slavery “forms the most solid and 
durable foundation on which to rear free and stable political 
institutions.”* The value of this new kind of constitutional 
government was practically illustrated by the composition of 
the new cabinet. The “revolution without barricades” had 
been made by the third party, and nevertheless it was not rep- 
resented at all in the cabinet. 

On the one hand the opposition had seen, that the emperor 
did not deem himself strong enough, not to yield to their pres- 
sure at all, and on the other it was evident, that he was 
determined to take back with the left what he had just given 
with the right. The concessions, therefore, instead of satisfy- 
ing the frondeurs and restoring quiet, only served to increase 
the agitation. The emperor wavered, unwilling to yield 
another step, and lacking the courage to face a second crisis. 
The session of the senate and the corps législatif was opened on 
the 29th of November. The emperor’s speech complained: 
“Tt is not easy to introduce the regular and peaceful use of 
liberty in France. For some months society seemed to be 
threatened by revolutionary tendencies, liberty was endangered 
by transgressions of the press and of public meetings. . . . But 
the sound mind of the population had already reacted against 
the transgressions of the culprits.” If that was aimed against 





* Speech in the Senate on the reception of abolition petitions, Feb., 1837. 
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the “ irreconcilables,” who had intended to meet on the 26th of 
October in the hall of the corps législatif without being con- 
vened by the government, and by whom afterwards Ledru-Rol- 
lin, Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, and Barbés were proposed as 
candidates for the corps législatif, then the statement was per- 
fectly correct. The real danger, however, came from another 
quarter, and with respect to that no reaction of the public senti- 
ment had taken place. Napoleon knew that so well, that he 
did not wait for another too striking manifestation of it. On 
the 27th of December he invited Ollivier, the leader of the 
third party, to form “a homogeneous cabinet.” 

Even in Germany this event was hailed as a strong guaranty 
for the preservation of peace. This enthusiastic view had 
about as much foundation in reason, as the almost universal 
expectation in this country, to see the public offices filled with 
efficient and honest men, because General Grant entered the 
White House with the best intentions; a bad system cannot be 
reformed by charging a well-meaning man to execute a part of 
the work it involves. 

Not quite a fortnight had elapsed, after the helm had been 
entrusted to the hands of Ollivier, when Victor Noir was mur- 
dered by Prince Pierre Bonaparte. If it is a consequence of the 
uncontrolled personal government of one man, that even the 
cousins of this man may shoot down other people without fear 
of punishment, then even gloire and the longing for order and 
peace in the country may be too weak inducements to submit 
to it any longer. Certainly, Ollivier could not be held re- 
sponsible because the prince escaped the deserved punish- 
ment; but he was serving the man on whom the responsibility 
ultimately rested. As the mass of the people are wont to reason 
that was enough to make the incident a misfortune not only 
for the emperor, but also for the cabinet, although in a much 
lesser degree for the latter. If, however, there had been no 
other reasons at work to render this new Napoleonic contriv- 
ance, which was very euphemistically called a parliamentary 
cabinet, from the very first beginning a failure, then the crime 
of Pierre Bonaparte would not have weighed but very lightly 
on the shoulders of Ollivier. 

Ollivier was at once fiercely attacked by Gambetta and 
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others and accused of having betrayed the party to which he 
owed his portefeuille. It could not be otherwise, whatever in- 
terpretation he chose to give to the opinions expressed by him 
as deputy, he could not make them conform with the views of 
the emperor, and he had to act in unison with him or to re- 
sign his seat in the cabinet as soon as he had accepted it. He 
may have been perfectly right in warning the people against 
the highflown declamations of the hotspur Gambetta and the 
insipid personalities of the charlatan Rochefort; but this did 
not prove that he was true to his former professions, nor that 
he was correct in his calculations about the measure of liberty 
which could be granted without endangering the peace of the 
eduntry. Even if Ollivier had had all the qualities which he 
was at the time supposed to have, yet he could not have inau- 
gurated a new really constitutional era, as long as he was 
unable to thoroughly reform his imperial master and to un- 
make the past history of Napoleon; the conflict between him 
and his former associates was “irrepressible.” To convince 
ourselves what a hopeless task he had undertaken, we need 
only remember how often he declared, that he would make 
this and that a cabinet question, if the corps Kgislatif was re- 
luctant to follow his bidding. From fear of worse the chamber 
would yield for a while to such a high pressure, but ultimately 
even the most sanguine would comprehend that this was not 
the way leading to the establishment of a constitutional govern- 
ment. The rupture, therefore, could be delayed, but not 
avoided, for a gradual relapse into exactly the former condition 
would never be suffered after the victories already gained by 
the opposition; they knew their strength, and they knew that 
age and sickness were fast reducing the physical vigor and the 
mental elasticity of the emperor. It was not necessary to look 
upon the growing violence of the “irreconcilables,” to see that 
the stream could not be forced again into its old bed. Much 
more significant was the occasional restiveness of the extreme 
right of the corps législatif and the constant grumbling of the 
senators, who could neither forget nor forgive, that they had 
been forced to curtail the prerogatives of the senate, or, to 
speak perhaps more correctly, to lessen the distance between 
themselves and the miscellaneous mass of mortals, by allowing 
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the other chamber to occupy a position several feet higher than 
the ground it formerly held. When in the first, days of April 
Ferry’s motion concerning a reform of the election-law was 
debated in the corps législatif, the attacks of the extreme right 
on the cabinet were hardly less violent than those of the ex- 
treme left. Ollivier’s repeated remark to the left, that they 
“ could save themselves the trouble of a revolution” was not at 
all to the point. It was simply a trick,* throwing sand into 
the eyes of the people, to secure a basis, from which the empe- 
ror could strike a decisive blow to regain the lost ground, or, 
at all events, to end this state of insupportable uncertainty. 
The question at issue was not, if a revolution was possible, or 
desirable, or necessary, but if it was possible to find a cabinet 
agreeing with the emperor as well as with a majority of the 
chamber, in case the corps législatif was a true representation of 
the people, or, in other words, if Napoleon III. would, and if 
he could with his antecedents in good faith consent to the 
abolishment of his personal government. Neither the senate, 
nor the third party, nor the extreme right, nor the left centre 
had ever thought of a revolution, but nevertheless their dis- 
satisfaction with the minister as well as with the emperor was 
—from very different reasons—slowly but steadily growing, the 
former of whom was wavering between subserviency to his 
master and his liberal tendencies, while the latter tried with 
one hand to throw his net over all the parties and to cut with 

the other the slings with which the opposition was busily and 
successfully entangling his limbs. When children cry, unrea- 

sonable nurses hush them by threatening them with the ‘black 

man”; when the full grown children of France grew restive, 

the unprincipled demagogue and despot on the throne fright- 

ened them to obedience by crying: “revolution, revolution !” 





* We do not mean to say, that Ollivier was the inventor of the trick, nor even 
that he himself knew it to be a trick. His character will now hardly be considered 
an objection to either of these suppositions, but he declared in the corps législatif 
that he had at first been opposed to the plébiscite, the last and principal link in the 
intrigue, and besides he has subsequently proved beyond doubt, that he has been 
more a dupe of the emperor, than, perhaps, any other thinking mau on either side 
of the Atlantic. 
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He knew that an overwhelming majority of the people would 
prefer the reénactment of the just abolished “ exception laws ” 
and the introduction of a hundred other abuses of the imperial 
prerogatives to a revolution.* From an attempt to suddenly 
overturn his throne, Napoleon had nothing to fear; the inces- 
sant pulling and shaking of the planks on which it rested, from 
all sides at once, rendered the future of his dynasty extremely 
precarious. There was no better means to put a momentary stop 
to this, than an anxious cry that somebody was going to over- 
turn it. Six out of seven would believe it and rush to its sup- 
port. That was the simple but very correct calculation, which 
led to the great revolution comedy. It was put on the stage, 
with all the pomp which could be commanded on the occasion, 
for the moment of rest, which was to be secured by it, was not 
to be allowed to pass unused. 

The constitution had been altered in several respects during 
the last ten years. This served the emperor as pretext to carry 
the fictitious question, “revolution or no revolution,” before the 
forum of the people. As a preliminary step, the aforemen- 
tioned law concerning the responsibility of the ministers was 
very materially changed. The two most important articles, as 
adopted by the Senate on the 20th of April, run thus: “The 
ministers are responsible. They can only be impeached by the 
Senate and the corps législatif. The emperor is responsible to 
the French people, to whom he can always address an appeal.” 
Only two days had been allowed for the examination of the 
law as reported by the committee. Count Butenval protested 
against this improper haste, but Rouher declared the protest 
not in order. In the corps législatif it was not so easy to sup- 
press all opposition. As soon as it became known that the 
emperor intended to submit the alterations in the constitution 
to the approbation of the people, the plébiscite was violently 
denounced by the members of the left, as the most convenient 
means to get an approval for whatever the emperor was pleased 





* Tourists, who have passed a month or two in Paris will, perhaps, say that 
this statement is exaggerated. The writer can only say, that whenever he met 
an intelligent traveler, who had, like himself, lived for some time in several 
provinces of France and associated with all the different classes of the population, 
he always found his impressions fully confirmed. 
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to do; the corps législatif, it was said, would cease to be a rept, 


seseatation of the people, if the emperor could at any time over 
their heads appeal to the people. Segris, the minister of pub- 
lic instruction, answered by declaring: “The left may be very 
good servants of the republic, but at all events they are cruel 
enemies of liberty.” That was in a more precise form, what 
had been said already several times by Ollivier. It was, how- 
ever, not yet quite plain enough. The right centre issued a 
manifesto, beginning with the words: “ Liberty and revolution 
unfurl before us their flags; on the flag of liberty stands yea, 
on the flag of revolution no.” That was the right key, and 
nothing was further needed but a good accompaniment. A 
bran new conspiracy against the life of the emperor would do 
very well. Of what use would personal government be, if it 
could not at least produce mouchards, capable of finding at a 
moment’s notice some Beaury, whose pockets are stuffed with 
mysterious letters, mysterious keys, and a still more mysterious 
loaded revolver. With the letter from Flourens,. and the 
revolver as a firm foothold, it was easy to arrest a score or two 
of other young men, and to trace out two other plots, to frighten 
the people with, until they had cast their vote.* 

Under all circumstances the emperor could count upon a 
considerable majority; with the aid of these manoeuvres he 
secured 7,257,379 yea against 1,150,990 no. There was nothing 
astonishing in that. To call this victory over the opposition a 
“Sadowa” would have been ridiculous, if those: who chose to 
glorify it with this name had themselves believed in what they 
tried to make others believe. To get at a true estimate of the 
importance of the victory, it would have been necessary not 
only to count but also to weigh the votes, and that would cer- 
tainly not have resulted to the advantage of the emperor. 
Besides Ollivier and Gramont were pleased to treat the plébis- 
cite as an approbation of the whole policy of the emperor, while 
it was in fact for a great part nothing but a declaration that 
order and internal peace under the rule of Napoleon were pre- 
ferred to the uncertain future, which would result from a refu- 





* It is impossible to know, if the tumults on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of May in 
Paris had been got up by “ white blouses,” as the opposition asserted, or if they 
were genuine. In either case, however, they are very significant. 
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sal to endorse his government. Nothing had been proved by 
the plébiscite but what every body knew before. On the other 
hand, the opposition party would, by successfully renewing 
their agitation, soon demonstrate to the satisfaction of every 
body, that France was loth to see the personal government of 
the emperor continued, and that she gradually adopted the 
opinion of Favre and Ferry, that not one of the essential fea- 
tures of the personal government had been touched by Olli- 
vier's much vaunted reforms. Napoleon was too old and too 
shrewd a politician not to know that this would ultimately be 
the end of the farce. The only way to avoid it, was by improv- 
ing the momentary deception into which the French had 
allowed themselves to be led by the pilébiscite. As long as it 
was not understood and universally admitted to be a deception, 
he could do whatever he pleased, and, pointing to the figures 
of the pilébiscite, assert that he acted in accordance with the 
wishes of the people. And there was nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing by which he could hope to reconcile the people once more 
to the idea of personal government, but a successful war with 
Prussia. The consequences of the wars with Russia, with Aus- 
tria, and with Mexico were still so heavily weighing upon the 
people, that, for once, their thirst for military glory could not 
easily induce them to sacrifice the blessings of peace. Indeed, 
we know now that even a war with Prussia, on such an absurd 
pretext, was any thing but popular; four years they had had 
time to get familiar with the idea that Germany was no longer 
a football, expressly made to be kicked by all whom it pleased 
to do so, and the French are as much as any other people sub- 
ject to the all-powerful influence of time. Yet their jealousy of 
Prussia was still great enough to render it possible to precipitate 
them into a war with her, without making it appear too clearly 
that they would rather content themselves with occasional rod- 
omontades, than go to war without some real provocation. How 
sensitive France still was with respect to the events of 1866, 
was strikingly illustrated by the debate in the corps législatif on 
the St. Gotthard railroad (June 20th, 1870). Keratry expressed 
the fear that Bismarck would complete the consolidation of 
Germany with the aid of this railroad, which would serve to 
blockade France between the Rhine and the ocean. And Ferry 
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even went so far as to say: “If you want to see nothing but a 
railroad convention in the treaty of the 15th of October, 1869, 
and if the speeches in the Reichstag have not opened your eyes, 
then you only prove thereby that you are still the same major- 
ity who suffered Sadowa to happen.” Such remarks were, un- 
doubtedly, dictated in part by a desire to strike a blow at the 
government. But, nevertheless, they found an echo throughout 
France, they opened the old wounds, and they were a sufficient 
proof that the people cou/d be stirred up to a war with the hated 
neighbor. And who would venture to deny that Rouher could 
again have taken the place of Ollivier, and that it would have 
been less improbable than ever before, that Napoleon IV. would 
succeed Napoleon III, if a “second Jena”* had been chronicled 
as the first great battle after Sadowa? 

We do not lack direct evidence that the idea of overcoming 
the internal difficulties by a war with Prussia had never been lost 
sight of, in spite of the peaceful tone which characterizes the 
years 1868 and 1869. On the 6th of October, King William 
had opened the session of the Prussian Landtag with a sober 
business speech, in which not a word of high polity could be 
found. The Peuple Francais, a journal high in the confidence 
of the Tuileries, commented upon it as follows: ‘‘ The language 
of the king is peaceful, and manifests no claim to a further 
enlargement of his power. It is only to be regretted that the 
policy of the Prussian government, and particularly the policy 
of its adherents in Germany, does not entirely correspond with 
the position assumed by the head of the North German Confed- 
eration. The Grand Duke of Baden has in his States occa- 
sioned a movement looking to annexation, and strangely con- 
trasting with the apparent quietness of the prince who is to pro- 
fit by it. Also we cannot help believing that we have to be on our 
guard, although we still hope that the peace of Europe is not sert- 
ously endangrred. The treaty recently concluded as to the prop- 
erty of the fortresses of the diet is a new step of South Ger- 
many towards a union with Prussia, and Europe will always 
be subject to some uneasiness as long as it is not known what 





* Many. and perhaps most Germans, were afraid that the first battles would be 
lost. But to talk to the victors of Sadowa about a “s-coud Jena,” was really too 
ridiculous. Neither a Sadowa nor a Jena are “whims of blind Fate.” 
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limits Prussia is going to put to her conquests.” It will be re- 
membered that these lines were written while the members of 
the left were earnestly deliberating if they should assemble on 
the 26th of October in the hall of the corps législatif, although 
the government would not convene the chamber, i. e., while the 
excitement over the internal questions had almost reached the 
culminating point. 

Proud France still hopes that the peace of Europe will not 
be seriously endangered by some annexation movement of the 
Grand Duke of Baden; what a strange language! She is 
alarmed by every rustling leaf on the other side of the Rhine. 
She is still determined to let her cannons roar a terrible veto, 
if Germany should venture to treat the Main no longer as an 
adamantine wall, but—yielding at last to the will of “nature 
and of nature’s God ”—as one of her main veins. She, whose 
government is based on universal suffrage ; she, who felled Aus- 
tria to the ground, because the Italians who were one people by 
nature, would no longer be forced by princes to remain a dozen 
different nations; she, who threatened Prussia with war, 
because some thousand Danes were not allowed to declare on 
their own terms, if they chose to belong to Denmark or to Prus- 
sia; she, who was so jealous of her independence, that her 
“most Christian” kings were the first to erect a high barrier 
between the Pope and the French clergy ; she, who waged war 
on all Europe, because two princes had shown some inten- 
tion to put a stop to the “gigantic, world-destroying anarchy,” 
which she was pleased to foster and to hug as the new gospel 
for the salvation of the world; she now deemed herself enti- 
tled to keep by the brute force of her armies the German peo- 
ple from ever becoming a German nation, because a German 
Confederation, with about the same population as consolidated 
and centralized France, appeared to her the death knell of war- 
like Gaul. 

This is not an arrogant pretension of the Germans, but a 
humiliating confession repéatedly made by the French them- 
selves, for if the denunciations against ambitious Prussia have 
had any meaning, it must have been this. If there be truth in 
the confession, it is, however, only because united Germany 
would cease to be a fit object for France to practice her valor 
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and her military skill upon, and, to some extent, because united 
Germany would be a great obstacle to any military exploits of 
France, against whichever of the European powers she might 
be pleased to direct them. Either of these reasons was strong 
enough to “force” Napoleon to a war with Prussia, for they 
were the death knell of the dynasty of the Bonapartes; and 
both together were strong enough to make the Germans in- 
stead of the English the “hereditary enemies” of the French, 
for the French are still so much imbued with the ideas of the 
middle age, that in their imagination—and how often they 
suffer their reason to be gagged by their imagination !—military 
glory is still the most prize-worthy gem in the laurel wreath of 
a great nation. Whatever foibles and vices the Germans may 

be justly accused of, nobody who is in the least acquainted 

with their history will charge them with this particular vice so 
characteristic of the French. That the Germans are an emi- 
nently peace-loving people is, indeed, so undeniable a fact, that 
we can hardly make up our mind to believe, that France has 
really feared to see Germany, sooner or later, take the offensive. 

If, however, she really deemed her safety threatened, and if 
this has exerted some influence on her action, the fault is her's, 

and neither Germany’s nor Bismarck’s. 

As we have never heard of Germany being charged with hav- 
ing longed or sought for an opportunity to try her military 
strength against France, we shall be justified in confining our 
concluding remarks to Bismarck, who is accused by some peo- 
ple of having “arranged” the candidature of Prince Leopold in 
order to “compel” France to a war. At first sight it does not 
seem impossible that the charge should be not unfounded, “if 
we be allowed to judge by analogy,” for it will not be denied 
that he is tie author of the war of 1866, all the protestations to 
the contrary notwithstanding, addressed to an incredulous world 
before the outbreak of the war. There is, however, no analogy 
whatever between the two cases. In 1866 the “ blood-and-iron ” 
policy was a hard necessity ; in 1870 its application could only 
be explained by : fiendish liking for blood and iron for their 
own sake. 

After the battle of Sadowa, Bismarck said to a friend, that 
the horrors of war made him for a long time unable to enjoy 
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his triumphs. And in the Prussian Landing he said, alluding 
to the war: “ Believe me, my heart is not destitute of the feel- 
ings by which other men’s hearts are moved.” Those who 
know anything about him as a private gentleman will allow 
full credit to these sentiments. He does not belong to the 
class of statesmen, to whom the weal and woe of individuals is 
of no concern. He has succeeded in remaining in an eminent 
degree man, although as a statesman he has climbed up to the 
lofty eminence which, after Richelieu, no other European has 
been able to attain. The horrors of war could never shake his 
resolution, if he saw no other way to attain his end; but war 
has always been his last resource, and not only because he 
knew, like Richelieu, that “ war weakens the victor almost as 
much as the vanquished,” but also because in his scales blood 
and tears weighed more than glory. 

From want of space we must refrain from adducing any 
proof for the correctness of this statement. We may, however, 
safely allow it to stand as nothing but our personal opinion, for 
the best proof that Bismarck was anything but anxious for a 
war with France, is not to be found in his character, but in his 
policy. 

In an account of an interview between Bismarck and M. 
Vilbort, a French journalist, Bismarck is reported to have 
said: “I pursue with an absolutely quiet conscience an end 
which I consider as useful for my country and for Germany. 
As to the means, I have used in default of others those which 
offered themselves to me.” And further on: “Sixteen years 
ago I lived quietly as a country gentleman, when the will of 
the king called me to Frankfort as ambassador at the Diet. I 
was brought up in the admiration, I might say in religious 
reverence, for the policy of Austria. But I did not want much 
time to lose the illusions of my youth concerning Austria, and 
I became her declared antagonist. The humiliation of my 
country, the sacrificing of Germany to foreign interests, a deceitful, 
faithless policy, all that was little calculated to please me. 
I did not know that I was destined to play a part in future; 
but then already I conceived the idea which I am now trying 
to execute, namely, t liberate Germany from the pressure of 
Austria, at least that part of Germany which is by sentiment 
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religion, habits, and interests closely united with Prussia, North 
Germany.” The lucid simplicity of this programme is really 
grand. The fate of Austria and of Germany are to be sepa- 
rated, for as long as they are united, Germany is humiliated 
and sacrificed to foreign interests; Prussia alone is to take the 
lead, and the first step is to establish a close political connection 
between her and the other North German States; when that is 
secured the extension of the confederation to South Germany 
may be trusted to time and circumstances, That is a national 
and not a sectional, a German and not a Prussian programme ; 
Prussia is only the basis from which he is going to operate, but 
she is also the only basis from which he thinks any effectual 
operations possible. Already at the time of his sojourn at St. 
Petersburg he scorned with indignation the imputation, that he 
would ever advise the purchase of the aggrandizement of Prussia 
with the shame of Germany. A “Bonapartistic correspondent” 
charged him with having “openly supported the cession of the 
Rheinlande for a consolidation (Arrondirung) in the interior.” 
He replies to this imputation in a letter, dated St. Petersburg, 
Aug. 22d, 1860: “I pay 1000 Friedrichs d'or cash to any one 
who can prove that such Russian-French cessions have been 
brought to my knowledge. During my whole stay in Germany 
I have never advised any other thing than to rely on our own 
strength, and on the national power of Germany, to be summoned 
to the field by us in case of war.” 

The crisis in Italy drew the last veil from his eyes in regard 
to Austria. He advised to use at once the good opportunity 
to break the chains, because “in ordinary times an introduction 
of changes is impossible.” Even the “negative result” of a 
dissolution of the Confederacy without having anything new 
to place in its stead would be preferable to the present impotent 
machine. “I see something defective in our position in the 
confederacy, which, sooner or later, we shall be compelled to 
heal FERRO ET IGNE.” 

So the programme was completed in all its main features 
seven years before its execution. From that time he has never 
changed his position, although his imagination was severely 
taxed to devise ways and means to make the king adopt his 
views, and to adapt the preliminary steps and all the details of 
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the execution to the constantly changing circumstances. Even 
the most astonishing success could not seduce him to break 
impatiently through the self-imposed limits of his first pro- 
gramme; his eye remained calmly fixed on what could be at- 
tained, never bestowing even a passing glance on what could 
be wished. On the 20th of July, 1866, he sent a despatch to 
Count von der Goltz, the Prussian ambassador in Paris, in 
which he says: “The king does not think a North German 
Confederation of so much consequence as I do, and therefore 
puts the greatest stress on annexations, which I consider at the 
most as a necessity beside the reform,* because Saxony and 
Hanover would else remain too large for an intimate relation.” 
Could we find more unequivocal terms in the dictionary of 
diplomacy to convey the idea that he was working through 
Prussia for Germany, and that, therefore, his mind was not 
bent upon more conquests, than those absolutely necessary to 
secure the requisite predominance to Prussia? 

Now is it possible, in view of these facts, to attribute to Bis- 
marck the passions of a vulgar conqueror like Napoleon I? 
The central idea of his political life is a strictly national one; 
with almost superhuman exertions he carries out the first half 
of his programme, not minding that for years the curse of the 
nation is weighing upon his shoulders, because he is not under- 
stood ; and now he is supposed from his own free will to put 
again every thing at stake. A certain recklessness is, undoubt- 
edly, a very prominent feature in his character. But neverthe- 
less his policy has always been very far from being a bold haz- 
ard. And even suppose it to be so, where is a gambler to be 
found, who has just won an enormous fortune, and is willing to 
stake it on one card? And though Bismarck did certainly not 
undervalue the valor of the German soldiers and the skill of 
the Prussian generals, yet he did not consider a seven days’ 
campaign, ending with a Sadowa, as an every day occurrence. 
“We had still our beautiful white vest from Koenig-gretz, 
without any spot. Should we run the risk to soil it without 
need?” With this drastic answer he is said to have dismissed 
a friend, who reproached him for his partia! compliance with 
the demands of Napoleon in the Luxemburg question. The 


—— 





* Die ich allenfalls neben der Reform als Bedurfniss ansehe. 
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fresh glory of Prussia was, however, an element of vital impor- 
tance in the Germany of 1866, for the confidence in the power of 
Prussia had done more than any thing else to reconcile the rest 
of the Germans to the new order of things. To shake this 
confidence, before the wounds of the civil war had had time 
to cicatrize and the new institutions to change the mere me- 
chanical into an organic consolidation, was to shake the very 
foundation of the whole fabric. Not foolishness, madness, 
nay, still worse, it would have been a crime to put it unnecessa- 
rily to such a test, as a war with France. The history of the 
relations between Baden and the North German Confederation 
is a striking proof that this was really Bismarck’s opinion. 

He had repeatedly said that he would never invite the South 
German States to enter the Confederation, but that he would 
always willingly receive them, whenever they applied for admis- 
sion, no matter if France or any body else liked it or not. 
Now Baden did apply for admission, and she was refused, in 
spite of the most earnest, nay, even violent remonstrances of 
the ‘“ National-Liberals.” The only possible reason for this 
wholly unexpected course was indicated by the remark of Pro- 
fessor Bluntschli, that “the admission of Baden would not be 
allowed to remain a German question, but immediately become 
a Huropean question.” If the application had been made by 
Bavaria and Wurtembergh, Bismarck would hardly have 
avoided the issue; but as long as he was not absolutely sure of 
these two principal States of South Germany, he rather 
yielded—contrary to his former promise—one step more, than 
hasten by any act of his even for a single day the decisive 
moment, when France would actually make true her threats, 
and interfere with the affairs of Germany ; what he could do, he 
was determined to do, to save the progress of the consolidation 
from any danger and even from any possibly delaying disturb- 
ance. Another step backwards he could not take, this was the 
last; one more, and there would have been a universal cry 
among his antagonists and among the wavering: he does not 
feel himself strong enough to face the anger of France! Where 
is now the national power we were promised as an equivalent 
for the Prussianizing process we have to undergo? He could 
never allow that it should come to that, for this would have 
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been still more dangerous than the uncertain result of a war 
with France. He was standing on the line; any new provoca- 
tion from France, and war was unavoidable. On the other 
hand, the imperial government had so often raised false alarms, 
that he indulged more and more in the hope that by this for- 
bearance, united with his tried firmness, it would be possible to 
preserve 

A few weeks before the outbreak of the war, one of the most 
prominent German-Americans had an interview with the count. 
Bismarck spoke to him on several important topics, with per- 
haps even more than his usual fascinating directness, so 
strangely contrasting with the guarded language of other diplo- 
mats. The conversation finally turned on the relations between 
France and Germany. The count asserted emphatically that 
he always regarded war as the last and as a terrible resource; 
his ambition was not turned to military successes, but to the 
furthering and the developing of the works of peace ; besides, a 
war with France would be a very different thing from the war in 
1866 ; it would be a terrible slaughtering, without a decisive result. 
An accidental circumstance goes far to prove how earnest he 
was in these professions. Not one of the ministers was at Ems 
when Benedetti presented the remonstrances of the emperor 
against the candidature of Prince Leopold. Bismarck was on 
his estate in Varzin, and only left it, when all over the world 
war was considered as absolutely certain. This can only be 
explained by the supposition that he did not fully share the 
apprehensions of the public. If the candidature of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern had been an intrigue of his, planned with a 
purpose to bring about a war with France, he would certainly 
have found some pretext to be at the side of the king at the 
critical moment. Or was this absence also a part of his precon- 
ceived plan? There are people who have a strange liking for 
seeking their way with a lantern, while the sun is standing in 
the zenith of a clear sky. 
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Articte V.—PROF. NOAH PORTER’S NEW BOOK ON 
READING. 


Books and Reading ; or, what books shall I read and how shall I 
read them? By Noau Porter, D.D., LL.D., Professor in 
Yale College. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1871. 
12mo. 


WE have seen the remark by some one that painters in old 
times expressed in their works the passions that they really felt, 
but that painters at the present day express the passions that 
they seem to feel. Whether this is true or not concerning art, 
something of the same kind of remark certainly will apply 
more or less to books. The old writers thought it was a solemn 
deed to make a book. They went about it as an ancient wor- 


- shipper would go about to build an altar; they consecrated to 


it their whole body, and mind, and spirit. The book was an 
expression of themselves. Milton waited till he was sixty years 
old before he laid his hand to his greatest literary work, and his 
whole previous life was but a silent and mighty preparation 
for it. When thirty years of age, he wrote to his friend Charles 
Deodati: “Do you ask me upon what I am thinking? So 
help me heaven, upon immortality.” Some years later, in his 
“Reasons of Church Government,” he says, “I began thus far 
to assent to them (his Italian friends) and divers of my friends 
at home, and not less to an inward prompting, which grew daily 
upon me, that by labor and intense study (which I take to be 
my portion in this life), joined with the strong propensity of 
nature, I might perhaps leave something so written to after- 
times as they should not willingly let die.” 

Where do we find at the present day, except perhaps in 
Germany, such a consecration to literature as this? It is true 
that Dr. Kane said of his book that he put his life into it; 
and books of real substance, and genius, and thoroughness, 
are now written ; but the modern ideal of a book is assuredly 
very much lowered from the ancient one. Books are not ex- 
pected to live longer than the grass that to-day is; and that 
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publication is held to be a success which continues to sell for a 
year or so after it is issued. Books, too, are written upon all 
sorts of topics, from “Treatises on Dreams,” to “ Universal 
Histories.” One author tells us, “The art of making books ;” 
another, “ How to make salads ;” and another, “ How to breathe.” 
In this never-ceasing pour of books upon all subjects under 
heaven, we should be thankful for a safe guide in reading. 

Professor Porter’s new book forms a fresh and admirable 
vade mecum, and, coming from;one who has at his command 
the resources of learning and of the most wide and varied 
culture, who has given to this subject earnest thought, and has 
treated it in a philosophic as well as inspiriting way, this work 
will have, we doubt not, a deservedly wide circulation, and be 

gladly received by those who are needing just such a counsellor. 
‘ The reading of books is a fine art. If of the genuine kind, it 
is also one of the most substantial enjoyments we are permitted 
to have in this world of vain shows and shadows. He who 
reads good books can alone enjoy his birthright in the past; 
and if he has not found the fountain of immortal youth, yet 
he has discovered the way to live many lives. He is no longer 
one man with one life, but he becomes myriad-lived. That is 
just the difference between him and a totally illiterate man. 
The last lives his life and is gone; the first multiplies himself 
a thousand-fold. When one has access to a good library, and 
can live through the ages of time with the great events and 
best souls of those ages, and with a sweat of the brow which 
brings no pain or curse with it, he need not envy the antedilu- 
vians who carried the burden of life for centuries, and gained 
their bread with the sweat of their brow. He really lives 
longer than they, without their longer sorrow. 

He who reads good books increases his own stock of ideas, 
and in this way also he multiplies himself. The mind needs 
this constant nutriment. It lives upon new ideas, Thought 
feeds thought. “Man shall not live by bread alone” has ap- 
plications other than the divine one originally given it. 

And he who loves to read good books by so doing counter- 
acts, or at least lessens the evil influences, and the narrowing 
effects of other kinds of mental exercise, which, not springing 
from so free and spontaneous a motive, tend to wear out and 
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finally destroy the mind’s vigor. Mental effort which has for 
its object some selfish end, like the getting of money, or reputa- 
tion, or political power, though it gives sharpness to the mind, 
really uses up the staple of intellectual power, like the wearing 
down of a knife-blade. It adds nothing to the essential force 
of the mind; it neither enlarges nor develops its original capac- 
ity. The reason that reading and purely intellectual pursuits 
invigorate the mind is, perhaps, that they are so regular and 
uniform in their nature, bringing into the mind an element of 
quiet, and calm. strength, while business pursuits wear down 
the mind because they are so irregular, and are accompanied 
with so much excitement and often painful anxiety. 

But solid and pleasant reading accompanying the exercise of 
business or professional energy, turns to advantage the mental 
activity which this generates, and gives a healthy and noble 
advancement to the whole intellectual nature. Thus when we 
see accounts of the hard-working English mechanics of Birming- 
ham reading Shakespeare and Milton in companies, and learn- 
ing the German language that they may study the German 
philosophers, we know that though these men may make razors, 
or spin cotton thread all their lives, they will still be intellect- 
ually growing men, and able to grapple with the difficult ques- 
tions of the times. We lately read a most interesting statement 
of the new International Association of working men in Europe, 
which numbers in its body those who, while quietly following 
their trades, are themselves authors, as well as readers. One 
of them, a tailor in London, has published a book entitled 
“ Refutation of the Economical Doctrines of John Stuart Mill ;” 
another, a tanner, Diezgen of Elberfeld, has written a critique 
of all metaphysical systems. They are self-made men, educa- 
ted mainly through the simple instrumentality of reading, taken 
from hours of hard work. 

As to the best method of reading, this is a subject upon 
which there may be as many opinions as there are upon the 
best method of farming, or of anything else which depends 
almost entirely on time and place, circumstance and tempera- 
ment. Those who give advice on this point are, as a general 
rule, in favor of reading upon some extensive plan, carefully 
marked out beforehand. But we are of the opinion that the 
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suggestions of the author whose work is before us are founded 
upon more intelligent and philosophical principles than this, 
viz: that to read with interest and effect, one should first of 
all read what will really satisfy his wants and appease his de- 
sires, for where there is hunger there will be relish. And, as a 
more specific direction still to guide in the deliberate selection 
of books, one should aim to read and master all the books 
which relate directly or indirectly to his own profession or 
business in life. This gives point as well as glow to reading. 
Then, still again, one should propose to oneself definite ends 
and purposes in his reading, which will grow more and more 
definite as intellectual culture and needs increase. “The dis- 
tinct consciousness of some object at present before us, imparts 
a manifold greater interest to the contents of any volume. It 
imparts to the reader an appreciative power, a force of affinity, 
by which he insensibly and unconsciously attracts to himself 
all that has a near or even a remote relation to the end for 
which he reads.” 

A remark made under this head, suggests a thought in which 
perhaps we shall not apparently entirely agree with the author, 
and yet in point of fact, we do agree with him. “The omnivo- 
rous and indiscriminate reader who is at the same time a listless 
and passive reader, however ardent is his curiosity, can never 
be a reader of the most effective sort.” Certainly if he be “a 
listless and passive reader.” But the fact cannot be doubted 
that there is an omnivorous and indiscriminate age whose wants 
are insatiable; an age when the taste is undeveloped, and there- 
fore does not suffer much damage by overburdening ; and when 
the mind feeds eagerly upon all kinds of food and thrives upon 
this mixed pabulum like a hearty young boy or animal. We 
have faith in this intellectual appetite that can digest green ap- 
ples as well as ripe, and enjoys all that comes to it. We would 
turn a youth into a library and let him read freely, being careful 
only not to put in his way books of a decidedly evil tendency 
in a moral point of view, which books ought to be in no good 
library. 

We have the impression, whether true or false, that among 
young men in our colleges, there was more of this mixed read- 
ing—more of eager desire and huge inappeasable hunger for 
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reading—twenty-five or thirty years ago than is the case at the 
present time. What were the causes of this, if true, we know 
not; perhaps one reason is that students are now kept more 
severely at work and that scholarly requirements are higher, 
and thus both the time and taste for much reading are taken 
away. But notwithstanding incidental evils, mental indigestions, 
and violent corruptions of the body intellectual (which, how- 
ever, gradually work themselves off as discipline refines), we 
believe on the whole, that a sounder and richer literary culture 
was the result, than would have been the case had a stricter 
regimen, calculated to starve desire and induce mental apathy, 
prevailed. 

The nature of the reading, and indeed the character of the 
literary culture in our universities and colleges, is a subject which 
at present is awakening unusual interest; and Prof. Porter's 
book is a valuable contribution to this subject. This work, how- 
ever, professedly addresses itself, “not to scholars or lit#érateurs, 
but to readers of English; not to bibliographers or biblio- 
maniacs, to whom literature and reading are a profession, a 
trade, or a passion; but to those earnest readers to whom 
books and reading are instruction and amusement, rest and 
refreshment, inspiration and relaxation;”’ nevertheless the 
counsels given in this volume are of value to scholars, and 
to all who are striving to become scholars. The writer sets 
forth an ideal higher than that of the dawdler at the 
banquet-table of literature. He demands in reading, atten- 
tion, earnestness of purpose, a worthy aim, and a liberal 
breadth and proportion in the selection of authors. On many 
branches of literary and scientific culture, he gives full lists 
of the best and freshest names of writers, as well as the most 
solid and admirable; so that not only the ordinary but the 
most studious reader may find ample work, in following his 
directions. 

There is, however, the interesting question still in regard to - 
the reading of college students, which we have not seen dis- 
cussed—in a word the relations of literary reading to classical 
and scientific studies. Here the method of reading must 
assuredly be controlled, and quite strictly so, by the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. To recommend to a student with 
VOL. XXX. 8 
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his hands full of work, a prolix chronological course of read- 
ing in English literature, commencing with Piers Ploughman 
and Chaucer, would be absurd. He must do nothing else if 
he does this with any degree of thoroughness and perfection. 
Or to present to him an elaborate curriculum of historical 
authors—perhaps the labor, though delightful labor of a pro- 
fessional life-time to master, is also a palpable insult to his 
intelligence. The literary culture that he picks up from com- 
pendiums of English literature, is like gathering a little stray 
gold dust from turbid washings, when the rich unopened veins 
lie all hidden in the mountains, 

Now there can be no doubt that the dryness and barren 
rigor of classical studies absolutely require to be comple- 
mented and enriched by collateral literature, like the fresh 
grass and verdure that clothe the old rocks and make them 
live again, and become the habitations of real men. Here the 
instructor can aid the student, while still the student remains 
a free man. In studying Demosthenes, for example, it seems 
necessary that the student should make himself familiar with 
the exact period in which Demosthenes lived—with the milieu, 
as Taine would say, in which he was set—the shaping influences 
philosophical, political, and social, by which a genius like his 
was developed—the moral scenery, in fine, in which the great 
orator was grouped. The Athens of his day would be to such 
a reader a real and living city, and he would see it in a clear 
atmosphere that surrounded as with a crown of light its rocks, 
and its temples, and its public resorts. About this personal 
and living center, all literary researches would be carried on 
with earnestness and glow, and it would accumulate and 
spread out, till it brought forth from the shadows the other 
surrounding states of Greece, and thus, from this one stand- 
point of the period of Demosthenes, the student would make 
wider and wider investigations in the history, and the political, 
artistic, and philosophical! civilization of Greece. In like man- 
ner, we think, as a general rule, that it is the best way in read- 
ing English history to pursue this same method, and to take 
up one author at a time, and read him thoroughly and fully, with 
every aid that the history, learning, architecture, painting, poli- 
ties, theology, and religion of the period can give us—and from 


him as a center to slowly acquaint ourselves with the works of 
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his contemporaries and with the literature of his epoch. This 
seems to be a genuine and spontaneous way, while the reading 
of courses of English authors and poets is a much more artifi- 
cial and jejune one. A man who has read Spenser, Shake- 
speare and Milton well—and very few have done this—needs 
not know even the names of the other authors of their epochs. 
He may depart in peace and in blessed ignorance of them. He 
has drunk the best juices of them all. 

In regard to the relations of literary reading and esthetic 
culture to classical studies in college, we would like to quote 
a striking passage from the Journal of Maurice de Guérin, 
which we doubt not the accomplished author of the work we 
now treat of has read with appreciation, and would cheerfully 
accept, since the views are in harmony with the principles he 
has himself laid down. De Guérin says: “My imagination 
is all astir with Margaret, with Lucinda, with Frederica—Klop- 
stock, Herder, Wieland, Gellert, Gleim, Biirger, that burst of 
German poetry, which rises so fair, so national, toward the 
middle of the eighteenth century; all that fermentation of 
thought in the German brain interests me profoundly, especially 
in face of the actual epoch, so fruitful and so glorious for 
Germany. But a bitter thought occurs in following the details 
of education, and the march of the intellectual development of — 
the young, such as it is understood in this country; and the 
bitterness springs from a comparison with French education. 
[ have spent ten years in the colleges, and I have come out, 
bringing, together with some scraps of Latin and Greek, an 
enormous mass of weariness. That is about the result of all 
college education in France. They put into the hands of 
young men the ancient authors; that is well. But do they 
teach them to know, to appreciate antiquity? Have they ever 
developed for them the relations of those magnificent literatures 
with the nature, with the religious dogmas, the systems of 
philosophy, the fine arts, the civilization, of the ancient na- 
tions? Has their intelligence ever been led by those beautiful 
links which bind all parts of the civilization of a people, and 
make of it a superb whole, all whose details touch, reflect, 
and mutually explain each other? What professor, reading 
Homer or Virgil to his pupils, has developed the poetry of 
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the Iliad or the Aineid by the poetry of Nature under the sky 
of Greece or Italy? Who has dreamed of annotating recipro- 
cally the poets by the philosophers, the philosophers. by the 
poets, the latter by the artists, Plato by Homer, Homer by 
Phidias? They isolate these great geniuses, they disjoint a 
literature, and they fling you its scattered links, without taking 
the trouble to tell you what place they occupy, what relations 
they mutually sustain in the great organization whence they 
have been ,detached. Children take a special delight in 
cutting out the pictures which fall into their hands; they 
separate with great skill the figures one from another ; their 
scissors follow exactly all their outlines, and the group thus 
divided is portioned out among the little company, because 
each one wants an image. The labor of our professors bears 
no slight resemblance to that of the children; and an author, 
thus cut off from his surroundings, is as difficult to understand 
as the figure cut out by the children and separated from the 
grouping and the background of the picture. After that, 
need we be astonished that the studies are so empty, so insuffi- 
cient? What can remain from a long devotion to the dead 
letter, stripped, as it were, of meaning, except disgust, and an 
almost entire hatred of study? In Germany, on the contrary, 
a broad philosophy presides over literary studies, and sheds 
over the earliest labors of youth that grace which so sweetly 
cherishes and develops the love of science.” 

In the discussion of the reading of imaginative literature, 
Prof. Porter lays down what we conceive to be a right princi- 
ple, that “the ground of moral exposure is not the fact that 
evil is painted, nor that it is painted boldly; but it is in the 
manner in which it is represented—whether with fidelity to the 
ordinances of nature, or falsely to her eternal laws as written 
on the heart of man.” The moral influence of literature 
depends upon the way in which our sympathies are really car- 
ried, away from the evil toward the good, or from the good to 
the evil, and held in horrible fascination by its power; but we 
confess ourselves surprised to find, in illustration of this sound 
principle, that the writer should have made use of Milton's 
Satan in contrast with Goethe’s Mephistopheles; that the first 
is held to be the truer conception, because it is not low and 
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offensive, and igs not less than an archangel ruined, showing his 
ruined nature in the agony of his remorse; while Goethe’s 
Devil is a less true conception, because it is a meaner and lower 
spirit, though it is acknowledged that the metaphysics of his 
character are profound. Now with which of the two (granting 
Milton all his grand power in kis conception) do our sympa- 
thies, even as men of mixed good and evil, most strongly go? 
Do they not go with the fiend whose powers are but half blasted 
by the celestial lightning, whose will is unconquerable, and 
whose remorse shows in him the relics of a great and good 
nature, rather than with the sneering, mocking, foul-mouthed 
demon of Faust, who plays with souls asa cat plays with a 
mouse, mean as sin and cowardly as mean, who laughs at all 
good, and has no pride, and sheds no tears, the embodiment of 
worldly rascality and reprobation, ruining not for power but for 
mischief, the sardonic, grovelling, double-part of a spirit given 

over to pure evil? Which of the two carries our interest along 
with him, and thus enlists us for the time on the side of evil? 

Which of the two disgusts us, as by the touch of a hateful and 

loathsome reptile? We think in this that Goethe has proved 

himself the greater artist, though by no means the greater poet. 

There can be no doubt that Milton had the Greek dramas in 

view, or was imperceptibly swayed by them in his delineation 

of the conflict between the supernal and lower powers. The 

contrasts which the author draws between some other works of 

the imagination, as those of Shakspeare and Dryden, of Burns 

and Moore, of the earlier novels of Bulwer-Lytton and those of 
Scott, of some of the fictions of Reade and other works by the 

same author, in respect of their appeal to our moral sympathies, 

are, we think, more just. 

So strong still is the indiscriminate and unintelligent outcry 
against all manner of reading of imaginative literature, on the 
part of some who profess to hold the moral standard exclu- 
sively high, that we are glad that a writer of weight has thrown 
his influence so decidedly in favor of a judicious mingling of 
that genial kind of literature with others of a solider character. 
Sometimes we have been absolutely more shocked by the way 
in which would-be moralists have spoken of vice—by the coarse- 
ness and pruriency of imagination revealed in their own souls 
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by the language they have used, and the images they have 
ealled 1p, than by the freest passages of writers and dramatists 
of older and coarser ages. 

Among those recent works of fiction which have exerted a 
decided influence upon character, and upon the moral tone of 
society, we do not see mentioned, or at least with particularity, 
the novels of Disraeli and of Berthold Auerbach, widely differ- 
ing as they do in all respects, but creating marked impressions 
im their own way. Lothair, it may be said, is a slight affair, an 
artificial work, no sincerity nor nature in it; and so is a rapier 
a slight affair, for its very power is in its thinness, temper, pol- 
ish, its penetrative quality, which can be thrust in between the 
joints of the armor, and which makes a strong foe writhe. 
Lothair in a quiet way has done a most efficient business, 
because it was “a polished shaft,” airy as those blown out of 
reed-tubes by South American savages, but, pointed and _poi- 
soned with satiric wit, and inexorably aimed, it went straight 
to its mark and has left a festering wound. But we are not 
worshippers at the shrine of Disraeli’s genius, however we may 
recognize his great though peculiar power. In regard to Auer- 
bach’s writings, the two larger and more ambitious works upon 
which his reputation chiefly rests, On The Heights, and The 
Villa on the Rhine, are, we think, quite unequal, and the last of 
them,.as a work of art, is a failure, although it has strong points. 
It seems to be an attempt to solve the problem of modern soci- 
ety, and to adjust the ideas of the past to those of the pres- 
ent—to marry together republicanized Europe and_recon- 
structed America. It is not a success. But the first of these, 
On The Heights,—what shall we say of it? It is a work of 
power. It is something of unique and original power, and it 
has a deep purpose. But granted that it is a powerful work, and 
few minds will deny this, is it a bad book? After having read 
it with interest, and been in fact quite absorbed by it for a time, 
having been taught in many ways by its subtle flashes of genius 
penetrating beneath the surface, one does not feel like turning 
around and denying it merit. It is the purification of a guilty 
soul through the influence of nature—as though literally the soul 
were a linen cloth left to bleach and whiten on the mountain- 
side beneath the suns and dews of heaven. This purified soul 
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exhales at last as a fine vapor, and mingles with the universe, 
and becomes one with the wind, trees, flowers, mountains, and 
snowy heights on which dwell everlasting repose. Now many 
strong, profound, tender, beautiful, and most delicately pure 
things are said, and the atmosphere of the book is clear and 
serene. It does not, at least in so many words, deny Christian- 
ity. It is not immoral in its language or its implications. It 
enunciates the moral law against sin with sternness ; and yet its 
ideas are not those of stoicism or paganism, but it is imbued 
with a genial loving spirit. The false and dangerous character 
of the book is this, that it has stolen the sublime truth of Chris- 
tianity and clothed it in the robes of pantheism. This pro- 
found repentance which it sets forth, this utter self-sacrifice and 
self-abnegation, this new love, this restored purity and this final 
perfection, so exquisitely, yes, wondrously, wrought out, these 
are Christian truths, and they were never realized by the mate- 
rialist, or by the worshipper of nature. It is giving to nature 
what alone belongs to Christ to do, and what alone he does, as 
effect follows cause. The sacraments of nature, pure as they 
are to the holy mind, never thus cleansed and made white the 
soul, The author, sympathetic by genius and by race, has 
taken the best from the Hebrew and from the Christian sacred 
books, and woven it into a creation that never existed, and into 
a religion both impossible and untrue. 

This leads us to speak of Prof. Porter’s conception and defi- 
nition of a Christian literature, which is discussed in the tenth 
chapter. The views set forth are, as it seems to us, reasonable 
and catholic. A Christian literature is held to consist not in 
a dogmatical assertion of Christian doctrines, not in a devotional 
and practical treatment of Christian truth, nor need it be even 
religious literature in matter or form, for a great deal that 
moralizes and preaches does not deserve to be called literature ; 
but it should be “controlied and pervaded by those ethical 
faiths and sentiments that are distinctively Christian,” that 
are, at least, not opposed to the spirit and life of a Christian 
faith. Is not this fair and right? Should not a Christian 
literature draw from Christian sources? It may run through 
the channels of classic forms, and it may use with freedom the 
ideas of science and philosophy and the latest and widest 
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results of the advancement of knowledge; but in its inmost 
springs it should flow from those great Christian ideas that are 
the source not only of true religion, but of true morality. The 
morality of literature, it cannot be denied, consists in its being 
in conformity to truth. This is its function, to faithfully repre- 
sent the truth both divine and human, and the absolute immo- 
rality of literature is in its false representations of the truth. 
If therefore literature, which, as Wordsworth says, is the incar- 
nation of thought, is, in its deepest spirit, opposed to Christian 
truth, it is contrary to that truth which in the Christian sense is 
held to be the highest and most perfect expression of truth. It is 
thus in the Christian senseimmoral. It may claim to be a higher 
type of literature, but it is no longer a Christian literature, and 
it must give up its claims to being called so; but this is a large 
subject, and should be discussed in all its principles and bear- 
ings, which we cannot here do. 

The writer presents us with a definition of poetry—how 
many have done this before without, perhaps, coming nearer to an 
absolute and final analysis of what poetry is! The author, 
we should have said, instead of attempting a definition of his 
own, has rather settled down upon Lord Bacon’s definition of 
poetry, that it is ‘a species of feigned history,” only supple- 
menting this, to make it more perfect, with the words that it is 
“a species of feigned history in verse.” This definition is a 
good one, but we seem to lack somewhat in it, although it is 
there by implication, the great function of the poetic imagina- 
tion, which not only produces an illusory verisimilitude or 
feigned history, but, penetrating the heart of things, grasping 
their secret and creating them entirely anew, and itself roused by 
and acting upon the emotions, thus becomes the chief factor 
of all original and truly noble poetic representagion. And in the 
author's definition the quality of feeling is also lost sight of, which 
is a fundamental element. Dr. Porter, it is true, in expand- 
ing his definition, takes in these essential ideas and others, but 
it strikes us that here, there might have been something fuller 
and more critically satisfactory upon a theme so growing and 
ever new as is the literature and criticism of poetry. The 
critical age has come, destructive it may be of the age of 
creative power; yet now, if never before, the canons of literary 
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criticism should be clearly settled. Poets themselves, like 
Wordsworth and Matthew Arnold, have said many suggestive 
things upon this topic; but it remains for the pure art-critic, 
for the writer capable of philosophical discrimination, as well 
as of delicate feeling and broad generalization, to sift this 
whole confused but vastly rich subject, to subject it to severe 
analysis, to deliver it from false and unintelligent laws that have 
heretofore tyrannized over it, to bring into it both science and 
freedom, and to introduce the new criticism, as our author 
has so happily termed it. No one, thus far, has done this, it 
seems to us, better than Professor Masson in his Essays on the 
English Poets, But whenever this work is well done there 
will be much less left of what now goes for poetry than many 
conceive, much chaff will be winnowed away, fewer good brains 
will be collapsed in efforts to inflate themselves into the propor- 
tions of the true and few great masters of song, essentially pro- 
saic preachers and moralists will not attempt to be poets; bad 
poetry will be at once recognized and condemned, and the world 
will gain in the quality of its poetry what it lost in bulk, and 
will itself gain also in culture, and nature, and moral health. 

The author does not disdain to follow out his theme into all 
necessary and practical details at the risk of being called tedi- 
ous and statistical. All readers are not scholars, and good 
scholars themselves are even thankful for hints, since often 
they may live isolated from great libraries and from the freshest 
sources of literary information. But there are hundreds of 
young men who are aspiring to a higher self-culture ; there are 
intelligent readers, or small circles of readers, of both sexes, 
in country villages ; there are those everywhere who have the 
desire to make progress in the direction of scientific or literary 
knowledge ; these all require counsel in the selection of books, 
and to such, a work like this supplies a want. 

A more serious impression than that which generally prevails 
in regard to reading and literature, needs to be nourished in 
the public mind; and for this reason we should welcome any 
good work which tends to cultivate a substantial and discrimi- 
nating taste in the choice of books to be read. Little signs are 
significant. It is noticeable that booksellers who draw their 
living from literature, and who are thus very keenly sensitive 
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in discerning the popular taste, are in the habit of bringing out 
and displaying the books of a purely literary character at the 
holiday seasons, and dressing them in gay and sumptuous bind- 
ings, to attract the crowd of buyers, while they then sedulously 
hide away the dry text-books and the professional work-a-day 
books until the rejoicing is over, and the world resumes its 
wonted serious and practical aspects. This is some slight indi- 
cation of the common conception of books and literature in the 
popular mind, and not infrequently also in the minds of very 
intelligent people, viz: that pure literature is an art, whose sole 
object is to produce temporary pleasure and amusement. It is 
looked upon as the confection instead of the solid food of life’s 
repast. It represents the holiday parade—the music, shouting, 
and banner-flying—instead of the march and tug, the sweat 
and blood, of the real battle. But true literature is the expres- 
sion of that soul which gives human nature its only glory, and 
in whose mystic depths dwell the central fires of all its outward 
activity. Of how many books that are worthy of being read, 
whether we agree with the doctrines taught in them or not, if 
we carefully read them and enter into their spirit, are we not 
convinced, that they are living parts of their author’s mind, 
springing out of his life and life-long thinking, real and vital, 
and hence their great power in holding and subduing our 
minds. A literature then which should be honored, and cullti- 
vated, and read, should be of the right kind. It should have 
the essential qualities of soundness, truth, and nature. It 
should be reared upon severe thinking, true knowledge, genu- 
ine wit, a genial humor allied to the best feeling, and a right 
philosophy. The popular mind is in danger of dying from 
feeding upon what Carlyle would call “phosphorescent punk 
and nothingness,”—weak novels, weaker wit, poor poetry, skim- 
milk history, and diluted science. That national literature 
which affords a substantial nutriment to the public mind, is the 
product of a soil of native strength, made rich and mellow by 
thorough culture. It is no superficial harvest, but the very 
life-blood of the nation enters into it—its deepest genius, its 
truest aspirations, its joys and sorrows, its bitterest anguish and 
strife. Such was the literature of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in England—or, to speak accurately, of the 
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period embraced by the latter half of the reign of Elizabeth 
and the whole of the reign of James I, from 1580 to 1625, up 
to the beginning of the civil wars—in which the true life and 
genius of the nation were embodied. Here is a literature that 
was not produced by a little digging and sowing over of the 
surface, but it was the best fruitage of the best minds of the 
age. Have we not also, by firmly employing the right princi- 
ples of selection, ample materiais for rearing a noble literature, 
worthy of the still more advanced and enlightened age in which 
we live? 

And the gathering of good libraries is a taste to be encour- 
aged in our rapidly growing country. Especially at the West 
whatever tends to build up spiritual influences, to develop 
mind, to educate the higher nature in opposition to the gross 
materialism which is building itself up so fast among us, 
is both wise and patriotic. Books will drive out Mormonism 
and ruffianism sooner than the bayonet. 

A new Western town is vigorous to cut down the trees, to 
dig out the stumps, to sow the rough fields, to erect the streets 
of comfortable houses, to build the bank, the hotel, the corn- 
warehouse; it abounds with every energy for the material 
sustenance and prosperity of the community, it lives with 
fresh robust strength in the present moment; but of the world 
of mind, of the beating of the universal soul of humanity 
through all time, it is ignorant. It should begin at once to 
have a library; if it cannot have a college (as almost every 
Western town has), it should have at least a public library ; 
though some older Atlantic cities, be it said to their shame, 
have not even now such an institution. These libraries are 
educational institutions. They are places where the soul of 
humanity is heard to beat. They open into the wide world 
of thought; for literature puts us in instant communion with 
any age, strike it where we may. 

And these libraries are kindling places. What reading man 
is not indebted for some controling impulse, some inner quicken- 
ing that has given him an intellectual new-birth, to a book, or 
& page or a sentence in a book? Libraries have sometimes 
awakened genius. Let a young man whom God has made to 
be a great mathematician enter a library. He wanders from 
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shelf to shelf He takes down a volume of poetry ; it seems to 
him like a world of shadows; its dark sentences and cloudy 
language present nothing substantial; he puts it back, half in 
wonder and half in disgust. He takes up an historical work. 
This, i may be, holds him longer, but he finds it difficult to 
come at some simple fact which his clear mind is ever seeking 
through the rhetoric of the author. He doubts as he reads. 
He happens perhaps next upon a book of geometry. He 
comprehends little, but his attention is caught by the nicety 
of every figure, the precision of every word. He is entangled 
and absorbed by those sharp cut lines and diagrams, and his 
rapid eye and accurate thought are charmed by the logical and 
progressive march of every sentence. He cannot get away 
from that book. He must understand it. Something tells 
him that the spring of power has been touched, that the sus- 
ceptibility within him has found its corresponding object. He 
is not satisfied till he is introduced to this new world of posi- 
tive demonstration and abstract truth. Gibbon was drawn to 
the study of history, it is said, by the historical books in his 
grandfather’s library. Goethe’s peculiar genius was first devel- 
oped by hearing the Vicar of Wakefield read by a fellow 
student. Niebuhr, when but a boy of seven, was kindled to 
his earnest passion for literary studies, by chancing to hear 
Macbeth read in the library of a friend of his father. 

A public library like the admirable Athenewm Inbrary in 
Providence, Rhode Island, has been, in its degree, the intellec- 
tual salvation of that active and industrial city. The Boston 
Athencewm, and the Free Library, have done still more for Boston. 
The Astor, Society, and Mercantile libraries, of New York, 
have already told incaleulably upon the solid intelligence of 
the population of that vast business metropolis. A little town 
like Salem in Massachusetts, solely by its devotion to books 
and reading, has made itself a scientific center, whose light 
shines clearly around, and though its commerce has left it, its 
interchanges with other marts of thought are more productive 
than when it sent its ships to the furthest Indies. 

But these libraries should be well selected. The size of 
a library is not essential to its usefulness. A small library, 
well chosen, is sufficient to answer every want of the public 
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in this respect. The books of this age, and of all ages, 
which form the real staple of intellectual life, may be gene- 
rally comprised in a reasonably sized collection. In a pri- 
vate library, every book that is not wanted, or that is worth- 
less, should be weeded out. Books of scientific authority, 
of clearly classified facts, of solid truth and history, and of 
real genius,—books of knowledge and books of power,—these 
are what is wanted in a public or private library. We would 
rather own Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great with its ursine 
philosophy and its Olympian inextinguishable laughter, than 
a cart-load of prosy biographies without a flash of power 
inthem. To read Neander’s Church History, or his Memorials 
of Christian Infe, would do many a business man’s soul good, 
and lead him into a new world of thought. For Froissart’s 
Chronicles we confess a weakness still. Blessed are those books 
to which all ages go, and where grandchild and grandsire con- 
tend for the reading. Some great man once said, that he 
wished to live no longer after he had lost his taste for ballad- 
poetry and gooseberry-pie; and so we say that, not to speak of 
the last item, we hope never to outlive our love for Percy's 
Reliques and Spenser’s Faerie Queene. We make an honest 
boast of having read with studious care nearly the whole of 
Spenser’s poem, in which even his own vigorous muse some- 
times confesses herself wearied. No better illustration can be 
given of what a true literature,—we mean a Christian literature, 
—may be, than this great poem, which, while it freely trav- 
erses earth, and sea, and air, and the under-world and fairy- 
land, and pagandom, is loyal to all truth and to “the Christ.” 
It never once, like its “ Yron-man” Talus, turns aside to impiety 
or false beauty. 


“To his own Love his loyaltie he saved : 
Whose character in the adamantine mould. 
Of his true hart so firmly was engraved, 
That no new Loves impression ever could 
Bereave it thence: such blot his honour blemish should.” 


There is not a finer and a more thoroughly Christian allegory 
in any language (with the exception, perhaps, of Pilgrim’s 
Progreas) than the Fifth Book, containing the legend of Artegall, 
or of Justice, 
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“ Let none then blame me, if, in discipline 
Of vertue und of civill uses lore, 
I do not forme them to the common line 
Of present dayes which are corrupted sore ; 
But to the antique uve which was of yore, 
When good was onely for itselfe desyred, 
And all men sought their owne, and none no more; 
When justice was not for most meed outhyred, 
But simple Truth did rayne, and was of all admyred.” 
It was not a genius intent like Goethe’s upon his art, and 
ready to sacrifice even truth to his art, but it was a genius that 
looked to the types of heavenly ideas and virtues in earthly 
things, that sketched the mighty plan of this work. 
“ The noble hart that harbours vertuous thought, 
And is with childe of glorious yreat intent, 
Can never rest, untill it forth have brought 
Th’ eternall brood of glorie excellent.” 
A spirit bowed in humility before the Right, never in its wild- 
est excursions and revels of the imagination losing its awe 
of good, and ever returning like a faithful angel to droop 
its radiant wings and worship before the throne, Spenser's 
great and pure genius rebukes the low spirit and absolute 
blasphemy of much of the poetry of this age. How subtle as 
well as reverent are some of his thoughts ! 
“ For take thy ballaunce, if thou be so wise, 
And weigh the winde that under heaven deth blow ; 
Or weigh the light that in the east doth rise, 
Or weigh the thought that from man’s mind doth flow; 
But if the weight of these thou canst not show, 
Weigh but one word that from thy lips doth fall; 
For how canst thou these greater secrets know 


That doest not know the least thing of them all? 
Ill can he rule the great that cannot reach the small.” 


Never could we weary of reading Fuerte Queene. There is 
in it such a manifold world, so teeming with its own new 
shapes and images, that it is a complete literature in itself It 
cannot be read through and finished as we read a modern 
hot-pressed poem, not expecting to read it again; but as we 
return to it, it is a fresh work every time we open it. The old 
commonplace world vanishes away, and the boundless fields 
of pure imagination and everlasting beauty are unbarred, and 
we wander on led by fresh wonders and delights. Where is 
this new world, so vivid, so real, so bright, so strange, into 
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which the poet so suddenly leads us? Is it green England? 
Is it the Holy Land? Is it the past? Is it the present? He 
tells us himself’: 


“Of Faery lond yet if he more inquire, 

“ By certaine signes here set in sundry place 
“He may it find; ne let him then admire, 

“ But yield his sense to be too blunt and base, 

“ That n’ote without an hound fine footing trace.” 


In reading this poem, the mind is soothed as well as quickened. 
One comes out into the common light of daily care and duty 
strengthened in heart and life. We can find in this poem food 
for the present as well as thought for the past. Although 
the strong-minded Britomart subdues the strongest men and 
rules better than the wisest, yet we fear that the advocates of 
“Women’s Rights” would find Spenser but a poor ally, and we 
commend the following to Dr. Bushnell for his second edition: 
* Such is the crueltie of womankynd, 

When they have shaken off the shame-fast band, 

With which wise nature did them strongly bynd, 

T’ obay the heasts of man’s well-ruling hand, 

That then all rule and reason they withstand 

To purchase a licentious liberty ; 

But vertuous women wisely understand, 

That they were borne to base humilitie 

Unlesse the heavens them lift to lawfull soveraintie.” 
Perhaps the last line might give some comfort to the enemy. 
Here is another encouraging fragment, nor are we sure but 
that gentle Edmund himself, if he had been educated up to 
the time, would have come out a full-fledged champion of the 
cause :— 


* Yet unto her obayed all the best; 
Her name was Womanhood; tliat she exprest 
By her sad semblance and demeanure wyse; 
For stedfast stili her eyes did fixed rest.” 


The truth of the following line few men who have fought the 
battle of life will deny: 
“Faint friends when they fall out, most cruell fomen be.” 
Is Spenser’s touching address to 


** Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled, 
On Fame’s eternal! beadroll worthy to be fyled” 


in any sense boastful ? 
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“ Then pardon, O most sacred happie spirit, 
That I thy labours lost may thus revive, 
And steele from thee the meede of thy juste merite, 
That none durst ever whilst thou wast alive, 
And, being dead, in vaine yet many strive: 
Ne dare I like; but, through infusion sweet 
Of thine owne spirit which doth in me survive, 
I follow here the footing of thy feete 
That with thy meaning so I may the rather meete.” 

In Spenser the spirit of Chaucer was revived; Shakespeare 
drew from the honey-hive of Spenser; the revival of poetry in 
modern times in Wordsworth, Browning, Tennyson, comes from 
the new study of Shakespeare and of Nature; and so the living 
flame is passed along from mighty hand to hand, and goes down 
the ages. 

But we have wandered far. What was commenced as a brief 
notice has grown into a brief article; and lest it grow longer 
we must close. No one knows when he enters the fields of 
English literature where he will go, or where he will come out. 
He is like a child let out of school, who goes into the daisy- 
pranckt meadows, and gets out of sight of the daily home and 
its rules and duties, and roves here and there, chasing sunshine 
and shadows, and bright-winged creatures. The author, whose 
work we have touched upon, is responsible for this, because he 
has tempted into so many pleasant paths. May he do the 
same for all his readers. May the good brotherhood of readers 
increase. And may good books multiply, but not faster than 
we can “read, mark, and inwardly digest.” And; since we 
have quoted so much from the “ poet’s poet,” let us get from 
him, through the wildly rolling clouds, one more golden 
glimpse of “ Faery-lond,” in these stormy times when terrible 
and bloody wars still vex Christendom. 


“ For during Saturne’s ancient rayne, it’s sayd, 
That all the world with goodness did abound; 
All loved vertue, no man was affrayd 
Of force, ne fraud in wight was to be found; 
No warre was knowne, no dreadful trompet’s sound: 
Peace universal rayn’d 'mongst men and beasts: 
And all things freely grew out of the ground: 
Justice sate high, adored with solemn feasts, 

And to all people did divide her dred beheasts.” 
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Articte VI.—THE RELATION OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES OF THE NORTHWEST TO COIL- 
LEGIATE EDUCATION, 


WHATEVER may have formerly been true, it is no longer 
necessary to prove the importance of founding and maintaining 
colleges in the new States of the upper Mississippi Valley. If 
any have formerly doubted, the facts as now presented to any 
observant man, must dispel that doubt. It is not to be sup- 
posed for a moment that such communities as are now found in 
each of the ten great Northwestern States can attain to the full 
growth and development of a Christian civilization without 
ample provisions for the higher culture. He who supposes that 
the colleges and universities of the Atlantic States, however 
sufficiently endowed and richly furnished with all needed helps 
and inducements to liberal culture, can supply the necessities 
in that regard of these great interior States, has surely never 
bestowed much thought on the subject. If, among all these 
millions, none are to enjoy the advantages of a collegiate edu- 
cation, except those who are sent a thousand miles from their 
homes to obtain it, few will have such an education; and the 
influences of liberal learning will be little felt in those great 
States which are soon to have the destinies of the Republic, in 
a great measure, in their keeping. In communities so wealthy 
and populous as these already are, or are soon to become, the 
education of the people will, for the most part, be such and 
only such, as is furnished by institutions within their own 
bosoms. The character, the culture, the civilization of the 
people will be little affected by the few who may receive their 
training at far distant colleges’ Such States must and will 
educate their own people, or they will not be educated. If it 
would have been absurd and suicidal for the early New England 
colonies, in their infancy and their weakness, to rely on the 
English universities to supply them with liberal learning, still 
more so is it for these new States to rely on the colleges, how- 
ever excellent, which our fathers founded in the Atlantic States, 
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It may even be confidently asserted, that if we commit the 
folly of neglecting to found and maintain such institutions in 
the Northwest, the number of young men who will go from 
those States to the colleges of the older States will relatively 
diminish rather than increase. At the present time, many of 
the parents of the Northwest have received their training in 
the Eastern States, and perhaps are themselves graduates of 
their colleges. It is natural*that such parents should desire to 
educate their sons at the eastern colleges. Buta generation of 
parents is soon to arise that will be natives of the Northwest, 
and will be drawn towards the colleges of New England 
by no such attractions as their fathers felt, and will there 
fore be much more likely to educate their sons at home, than 
to send them abroad to far distant institutions. They will accept 
the means of culture afforded by their own States, such as they 
may be, and be little disposed to seek for those which are better 
abroad. 

If then these States are to feel the influence of liberal cul- 
ture in giving character to their civilization, they must have, 
within themselves, colleges furnished with all needed facilities 
for acquiring it; and the problem of maintaining, in these 
States, colleges of the highest order of excellence, is one which 
may well engage the attention of the most enlightened minds 
and the most generous hearts. Our national character—our 
future is deeply concerned. We cannot afford that the great 
Northwest or any portion of it should be given up to an ex- 
elusively material and industrial development, without the 
influence of liberal and generous culture. 

Nor will any well informed man deny that, in most of those 
States, the existing provisions for the higher education are 
scanty, and quite inadequate. We have no disposition to dis- 
parage the various institutions which have been founded, main- 
tained, and to a certain extent endowed by individual public 
spirit and liberality; they have accomplished much for learning 
and for general intelligence, and their founders have deserved 
well of their country. We believe that, to no small extent, 
these institutions are the foundations on which the future uni- 
versities of the Northwest are to be built. We appreciate also 
what some of the State universities of the Northwest have ac- 
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complished, and are promising to accomplish for the future. 
Especially do we entertain the highest respect for the University 
of Michigan, and are ready to render it all honor for what it 
has done and is doing for liberal learning. It is an ornament 
to the State that has reared and sustained it. But argument 
is unnecessary, to show that none of these institutions, nor all 
of them together, can be regarded as affording any adequate 
provision for the higher education, in a group of States so vast, 
and so powerfully influencing the destinies of our republic as 
these. It is therefore our purpose, in this article, to invite the 
attention of our readers to the conditions of this great problem 
of the higher education, as it presents itself in the new States 
of the Northwest, and to make some suggestions which we 
think important to its successful solution. 

In the foreground of the whole subject, we meet the truth, 
which many are at the present time disposed to overlook and 
disregard, that neither in the Northwest nor anywhere else, is 
it possible to eliminate religion from the college problem. The 
natural and permanent relations of religion to human thought 
and affection render the thing quite impossible. The attempt 
so to construct a college, that it shall be indifferent to religion 
would, if successful, result in an institution with which nobody 
that lives would be in sympathy. It is as hopeful to look for 
living trees that never have any foliage, as for living men that 
are without any religious convictions and religious affections. 
Those who do not regard religion with reverence and affection 
do regard it with dislike and aversion. Religious emotions, re- 
ligious zeal, are not confined to believers. Men are as passion- 
ately in earnest in their negations as in their affirmations. 
Much is said, and much may be said with truth, of the bitter- 
ness of religious controversy ; but certainly, in this age, believ- 
ers in Christianity have no monopoly of that commodity. We 
hear much of religious bigotry, and surely we cannot hear too 
much against it,—but, in our estimation, the bigotry of nega- 
tion is no more moderate in tone and no more amiable in spirit 
than the bigotry of faith. 

No matter then to whom you commit the guardianship of a 
high seminary of learning, believers or unbelievers, Christians 
or infidels, they are still men and have the passions of men, and 
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religion is one of the great permanent objects of human thought 
and interest, upon which their passions will act. Their religious 
convictions, tastes, and feelings will exert a powerful influence 
over the institution which they are set to govern. If they are 
believers in Christianity they will desire to make the course of 
study Christian in its influence, and to fill the chairs of instruc- 
tion with devout believers. If on the other hand they are un- 
believers, their unbelief will exert its influence on the course of 
instruction, and the various chairs of instruction will be filled 
with men as irreligious as themselves. By banishing all relig- 
ion from a college, you have therefore made no progress towards 
rendering it unsectarian; you have only given it over to an 
anti-religious instead of a religious sect. The human soul can- 
not be neutral to religion, neither can any institution which is 
under the control of human minds and hearts; let us therefore 
disabuse our minds of the notion of rendering colleges unsec- 
tarian by banishing the Christian religion from them. If any 
one can prove that they are safer under the control of an anti- 
religious than a religious sect,—that anti-religious bigotry is 
more amiable than religious zeal, we may be willing to accept 
the conclusion. But we are not to be deluded into the notion 
that we have in this way eliminated the religious element from 
the conditions of the college problem. 

It is not only impossible to separate religion from any con- 
nection with our colleges, but it is well that is so,—-well that 
religion does sustain such a relation to the human soul, that it 
will never cease to obtrude and force itself upon our attention, 
till we give it its proper place in relation to every human insti- 
tution and arrangement. The idea of gathering the choicest 
youth of a nation, during that period of life when character is 
most rapidly and certainly formed, into seminaries from which 
all religious influences are excluded, is simply shocking. Take 
from the young, during that delicate and critical period of life, 
all those influences which come from faith in the divine and 
the everlasting, and nothing will remain, which can give any 
exaltation and dignity to the character,—nothing to counteract 
the tendency of our nature to gross and debasing materialism. 
In such an absence of religious considerations, the downward 
gravitation of the young can only be arrested by holding before 
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them the golden dream of wealth, or the brilliant prizes of am- 
bition. The moral nature will be starved, the love of truth 
will languish and die out; patriotism will be despised, as only 
a fitting theme for the popular declamation of demagogues; 
self-sacrifice will be scorned as the sickly characteristic of a 
weak and deluded enthusiast; and nothing will be regarded as 
a worthy object of any human effort, which does not, in some 
way, minister to one’s own immediate worldly advantage. 
Knowledge itself will be estimated only at its cash value in the 
market. No wise man would wish anything to do with the 
education of the young, when once deprived of all use of re- 
ligious considerations in his effort to form the character of true 
manliness. 

We are not now saying anything of the details of college 
discipline and usage,—whether students should be required to 
attend prayers twice a day, or once a day; or whether they 
should be compelled to attend on any religious services at all. 
In these respects, variety of circumstances may perhaps justify 
considerable variety of practice. But we do say, that a college 
in which religion is not regarded as occupying the foremost 
rank, among the moral forces which are to educate a youth to 
true manliness, is founded on fatally false principles, and cannot 
be a fountain of the highest culture. Such a college may be 
expected to be the Alma Mater of a generation of thinkers, such 
as Cicero shows his contempt of, by calling them “ plebeian phi- 
losophers.” No man can account for the immeasurable exalta- 
tion of Socrates, Plato, and Cicero, and the men of their school, 
above all the other scholars of the Greek and Roman periods, 
except from the fact that they believed in God and in the im- 
mortality of the human soul. And those doctrines have not 
yet lost, and never can lose, their transcendant importance as 
educating forces. 

We claim therefore that our colleges and all our higher sem- 
inaries of learning must be religious; that the men who give 
them their character must be religious in their convictions, their 
aims, and their spirit. We admit that a man without religious 
convictions may teach well, a language, a science, or an art. 
But that is far short of the whoie which a teacher is to do. He 
is to form character, to develop manhood; and the man who 
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is without religious principles and aims lacks a qualification for 
the performance of this function, which must be regarded as 
imdispensable. We do not indeed affirm, that no one should 
ever be employed as a teacher who is not religious. But we 
do say, that in the teachers who give tone and character to the 
institution, religion should be regarded as indispensable. 

Perhaps the opinion is of late gaining ground in some quar- 
ters, that, for the highest culture, we are to look to institutions 
under state or national control. Many are saying, we have 
already in a great measure given up the control of the elemen- 
tary education of the people to the State. We must extend 
and round out our public school system, till it shall afford all 
needed facilities for the acquisition of liberal learning. We 
confess to have leaned at one time towards this opinion our- 
selves. There is a symmetry, a uniformity, a logical consistency, 
in such a system, which we like. But more reflection and ob- 
servation have convinced us, that, however beautiful in theory, 
such an idea is chimerical and impracticable. 

Political influences are very disastrous to our system of pub- 
lic instruction as already existing. There is much in its work- 
ing to warn us against building too much upon it. We are not 
going to attempt any proof of this assertion. It is a fact only 
too obvious, that, in all the Northwest at least, political parties 
and popular elections are constantly tending to defeat the efforts 
of good men in behalf of our public schools, and to disappoint 
the hopes of our ablest and best educators ;—that such men 
often meet, from this quarter, obstacles to the success of their 
endeavors, which are discouraging and heart-sickening. He 
who does not know this, has surely given very little attention 
to the subject. 

And these difficulties are far more serious in relation to the 
higher seminaries, than they are in relation to primary schools. 
These institutions require much larger funds, and the places in 
their gift are much more stimulating to ambition; and conse- 
quently the control of them is much more eagerly sought by 
unscrupulous politicians. To expect that politicians of this 
character will not seek to manage such institutions for political 
purposes, if they are controlled by the State, is to expect that 
demagogues will not aspire to wield the patronage and the 
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money of the government. He who confidently relies on sem- 
inaries of learning under such influences to do their appropriate 
work has certainly little conception what such seminaries should 
be. The evidence of facts is, thus far, greatly against such ex- 
( pectations. The University of Michigan is the only one of the 
Y state universities which has produced results at all satisfactory ; 
/ and even that must yet be regarded as an experiment, in re- 
- spect to the final result of which there is fear as well as hope. 

In the present state of things in this country it is impossible 
satisfactorily to adjust the relations of a state university to 
religion. Some men seem to think this a very easy matter; 
they would advise us to conduct a state university precisely 
as we would do if no religious ideas had ever existed in the hu- 
man mind. The undesirableness and impossibility of this solu- 
tion we have already shown. It never can seem desirable to a 
believer in Christianity, or in any religion. It is a solution 
cf the question which is only satisfactory to the atheist. If 
any religion is true, if God is a reality, and it is possible for 
man to know anything about him, then to construct a univer- 
sity in such a manner as in no way to recognize his existence, 
and to provide for the education of the youth of a nation 
precisely as you would do if it were certain that no God exists, 
or that it is impossible to have any knowledge of him, is worse 
than absurd—it is impious and monstrous; and all sincere 
believers in God must so regard it. And when the unbeliever 
suggests this as a solution of the religious question in con- 
nection with university education, he does but advise all 
theists to abandon, so far as this matter is concerned, their 
own creeds, and to accept in their stead, the cold, bald nega- 
tions of his. This is surely not remarkably modest. 

A college or university under popular control will not be 
of this atheistic character. It will be open to the influence 
of all sects, both religious and irreligious. Each will exert 
its influence upon the institution in proportion to the numbers 
and the activity of each. Men of all creeds regard it as their duty 
to propagate their opinions, and the adherents of every creed, 
whether of faith or of negation, will esteem a great university, 
controlled by the people a powerful instrument of propagation, 
and will therefore seek to exert upon its management such 
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influence as they may. In the midst of this conflict of con- 
tending religious and irreligious factions, the guardians of the 
institution will have a most difficult task to perform, and 
will be driven to innumerable compromises, in which the 
interests of truth and learning will be quite disregarded. Men 
will be appointed to the various chairs of instruction, with 
much more regard to their sectarian relations, than their merits 
as teachers and educators; because those who exercise the 
appointing power are forced to harmonize, and conciliate the 
various sectarian intrigues and ambitions which are always 
active around them. This is no fancy picture. The history 
of any college in the United States under political control 
would afford ample verification of it by abundant facts. No 
mode has ever been discovered by which a state university 
ean be protected from these disastrous influences.’ Human 
nature longs for religious truth—hungers and thirsts for it; 
and while it remains unchanged, religion will exert an import- 
ant influence on the management of any institution of education 
which is under State control. We can no more escape from 
its influence than we can escape from the influence of gravita- 
tion while we are yet in the body. 

We do not therefore believe it to be possible to place a univer- 
sity or a college under political control, without subjecting it to 
influences originating both in secular and in ecclesiastical poli- 
ties, tending to corrupt and degrade it, to impair that simple 
love of truth which ought ever to pervade the halls of 
learning. A university so conditioned will not minister to the 
loftiest manhood, or the highest civilization. 

Shall we then place our colleges under denominational con- 
trol? In proposing this question, we have used a word which 
we never employ or meet without some degree of disgust. 
But unwieldy and inelegant as that word is, we must submit 
to its use as a necessity. It describes a phenomenon in Ameri- 
can society, so omnipresent, so obtrusive and so disagreeably in- 
fluential, that it must have a name, and no one has yet been 
fortunate enough to invent a better. 

And yet this word is used very loosely and indiscriminately. 
It describes the adherents of any particular religious opinion, 
quite irrespective of the nature of their principles or their 
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organization. In politics we use words more precisely. We 
do not call persons who hold a common poiitical opinion or 
set of opinions a party, unless they have an organization 
formed and worked with a view of obtaining for those who 
belong to it the control of the government. For this reason 
we do not recognize the freetraders as a political party, though 
perhaps there are not wanting indications that, by effecting 
such an organization, they may soon become a party. There 
are several other shades of political opinion which are discrim- 
inated by a name, which, for the want of a partizan organization, 
we do not recognize as parties. 

There is abundant occasion for a like discrimination in 
respect to our varying shades of religious thought. And yet 
the word denomination is applied without any regard to these 
obvious distinctions. We call the followers of Alexander 
Campbell a denomination, although they have no national, 
state, or even county organization whatever. They may meet to- 
gether for consultation and fellowship in limited districts, or 
even nationally; but these meetings bind nothing, adjudicate 
nothing, decree nothing. None of their acts have any binding 
force; they are not of the nature of legislation, in respect 
either to individuals or local societies. The same is true of 
the Congregationalists. Considered with respect to the county, 
the state, or the nation, they are, not by accident but by prin- 
ciple and conviction, wholly inorganic. They have common 
beliefs, common usages, but recognize no legislative or judi- 
cial authority over any individual or local society, in any 
county, state, or national assembly. And yet they are prop- 
erly enough called a “denomination,” because they have a 
name which distinguishes them from Christians of other beliefs. 

But certainly Congregationalists are a denomination in a very 
different sense from that in which we speak of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, or the Methodist Episcopal Church, or the 
Presbyterian Church, as a denomination. In these cases, there 
are not only a common name and common beliefs, but a consti- 
tution, a code of laws, a government exercising legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive functions—a government as truly national as 
that of the United States,—like the government of the United 
States, claiming and seeking to exercise jurisdiction over every 
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foot of our national domain, and each of these rival ecclesiasti- 
cal governments, striving to win the allegiance of the greatest 
possible numbers of the people ;—but, unlike the government 
of the United States, not content with our national boundaries, 
but seeking to extend its jurisdiction, by means of missions and 
proselytism, to every quarter and corner of the earth; and thus 
to become, in one respect at least like the church of Rome, a 
universal empire. Under the influence of this ambition of 
extending an ecclesiastical jurisdiction till it shall be bounded 
only by the limits of our planet, we have, within these few 
weeks, seen the leading members of one of these denominations 
withdrawing themselves from all codperation in the cause of 
missions to the heathen, with men and with churches not recog- 
nizing the authority of their ‘General Assembly,” for the pur- 
pose of giving their influence entire, to a system of effort aim- 
ing at this universal “church extension.” Through missions 
thus prosecuted, it is anticipated that the American Presbyte- 
rian Church will soon extend her jurisdiction to India and 
China and Syria and Africa and the islands of the sea 

The Congregational conception of the church neither recog- 
nizes or admits of any such “church extension.” In its very 
nature the church of Christ can have no such universal govern- 
ment,—no government whatever except that of the loeal soci- 
ety. No scheme of ecclesiastical politics can combine itself 
with its enterprizes for evangelization or general philanthropy. 
It admits, it eminently favors such enterprizes; and under its 
influence they will be deeply imbued with a religious spirit 
But the aim of such undertakings in Congregational hands will 
be purely moral and spiritual, They will only seek to give 
universal prevalence and power to those great truths of religion, 
which, if they are truths at all, are as universal as science, as 
comprehensive as philanthropy. It may have a certain conve- 
nience to call two things differing so widely, by the same name, 
because they have certain things in common. But if by call- 
ing them by the same name, we are deceived so as to assume 
that they are things of the same nature, we shall be likely to 
allow ourselves to be betrayed into the adoption of very 
unsound and illogical conclusions. 
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When therefore we ask whether our colleges should be 
placed under denominational control, what do we mean by the 
question? Do we mean to ask whether they should be placed 
under the government of a national church organism, as Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary is governed by the General Assem- 
bly? Or that they should be subjected to the control of some 
provincial representative of a national church government, a 
Synod, a Presbytery, a Conference, or a diocesan Bishop? The 
objections to creating and maintaining colleges on such a basis 
are, we believe, insuperable. Ecclesiastical politics will be no 
less disastrous to colleges so conditioned and governed, than 
secular politics are to those governed by the State. There is 
the same natural tendency of ecclesiastical bodies to make the 
supposed interests of the denomination paramount in all mat- 
ters to which they apply themselves, as in political bodies to 
make the interests of party paramount. And if the manage- 
ment of colleges is committed to them, it may be expected 
that the interests, real or supposed, of a religious denomination, 
will be made to override the interests of learning. Our infer- 
ence is quite as obvious and quite as inevitable as in the case 
of political bodies; and we know but one way in which it is 
possible to break its force. It may, perhaps, be denied that 
any real or supposed interests of a religious sect having a col- 
lege under its control, can come in competition with the ends 
for which a seminary of learning ought to be conducted. Such 
‘a denial would rather indicate an amiable, good-natured confi- 
dence in our fellow-men, than a knowledge of the actual state 
of things amid which we live. 

An important chair of instruction, for example, is to be 
filled. Is it then entirely certain, is it even probable, that the 
interests of sect, or (what is much more accordant with the re- 
ality of things) sectarian passions, and an enlightened regard 
to the interests of learning will point towards the same candi- 
date for the place? Is there no reason to fear that a regard for 
denominational interests will lead to the appointment of an 
inferior man, who is right denominationally, in preference to a 
superior man, who cannot be exactly squared to that rule? Is 
it so perfectly easy to fill a vacant Presidency in any of the 
colleges of the Northwest, with a man fully adequate to such a 
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station, that we can afford to insist that the candidate shall be 
of some certain precise shade of opinion in respect to Presbyte- 
rian or Congregational notions of the church? Or can it be 
quite consistent with the best interests of learning, to insist that 
the place shall only be filled by a Methodist, or one who is all 
right on the immersion question? Would it have been wise to 
exclude Timothy Dwight from the Presidency of Yale, because, 
in his notions of the church, he was not quite a Congrega- 
tionalist ? 

There is a narrowness and a littleness in managing the affairs 
of institutions professedly consecrated to liberal learning, in 
such a spirit which must expose them, and the denominations 
that so conduct them, to the contempt of ali liberal minded 
men. This cause is degrading our colleges in all parts of the 
country, but especially in the West and South. It is con- 
stantly tending to fill their chairs of instruction with men of 
indifferent qualifications,—men who were placed there, not be- 
cause they were ever believed to be the fittest men for the 
place, but because it was thought they would do, and they 
were of the right denominational stripe. 

We affirm that such an order of things is the legitimate fruit 
of subjecting our colleges to the control of such ecclesiastical 
systems as we have just described. It is precisely the result 
which comes, by a necessity of human nature, from such a sys- 
tem. And we predict that if this order of things becomes 
general in the Northwest, and is persisted in, the long future of : 
its colleges will be as illiberal as it should be liberal, and as in- 
significant as it should be dignified and honorable. 

But this is not the whole of the unfitness of centralized 
ecclesiastical governments to conduct the affairs of a college. 
They are the most unstable portion of American society—the 
most likely to be rent asunder by internal convulsions. This 
is not an accidental circumstance, but results from the very na 
ture of the case. All such ecclesiastical systems are, in this 
country, attempts to maintain a government without any power 
of forcibly compelling obedience. And yet they are govern: 
ments which are continually in contact with the deepest and 
most sacred convictions, the most energetic emotions, and the 
most stirring passions of the human heart. They are thus 
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constantly awakening into life and energy powers which they 
are unable to control. They may and do legislate and com- 
mand, but have no means whatever of compelling obedience. 
They may adjudicate, but they have no executive arm clothed 
with authority to compel submission to their decrees. They 
are precisely in the condition in which one of our ‘State 
governments would be, if, with its legislature and judiciary 
constituted as at present, it were deprived of the right forcibly 
to compel obedience to its laws, and submission to the decrees 
of its courts. It would not be long, in such a state, before 
rival legislatures, rival courts, and rival executive officers, 
would be exercising their functions on the same territory, and 
in presence of each other; and, in time, they would become as 
numerous as the rival ecclesiastical governments of our coun- 
try; and they would be multiplied by exactly the same 
process. 

This is the inevitable condition of all ecclesiastical govern- 
ments, wherever liberty of conscience is fully recognized and 
established. They must be constantly liable to the rise of mi- 
norities, whose views and feelings are in irreconcilable conflict 
with those of the ruling majority ; and whenever this does hap- 
pen, convulsion and disruption must and doensue. To this 
liability all the centralized church governments of this country 
are constantly exposed. The church is indeed destined to per- 
petuity. It will be as lasting as the mediatorial reign of Christ. 
But no wise man can discern any signs of permanency in these 
ecclesiastical systems. All those arrangements which have 
been devised for hedging round the church with centralized 
governments, and marking the boundaries and perpetuating 
the divisions of rival Christian sects, sustain no vital relation to 
the life of the Church. They are confessedly man’s work. 
Who will contend for a moment that they are not? And like 
all the other works of man, they are transient and perishable, 
like their author. Even while they last, they are as changeable 
as the drifting sands of the desert. 

Why then subject our seminaries of learning to the necessity 
of sharing their ever variable and uncertain fortunes? Our 
colleges are, and of right ought to be, among the most per- 
manent of our institutions,—as permanent as our mountains,— 
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as perpetual as the springs which gush out among our hills. 
As they grow out of great permanent and distinct wants of 
society, they ought to stand on their own independent basis. 
Standing there, they encounter fewer popular passions, and 
are exposed to fewer causes of commotion and convulsion 
than any other portion of the body politic. They ought to be 
—with wise management they may be—the most permanent 
structures on earth, the Christian Church only excepted. Why 
then shall we insist on subjecting the permanent to the tran- 
sient? Why should we unite the destinies of our schools of 
learning to the changeful and uncertain fortunes of these eccle- 
siastical systems? 

We cannot therefore rely on institutions so governed and 
conditioned to furnish the needed facilities for liberal culture 
to a great continental republic. They must always be too 
changeful and unstable to be entrusted with an interest so 
precious and so permanent. They must ever be characterized 
by the narrowness and partiality of sect, rather than by that 
breadth and universality which are ever the attributes of 
liberal learning. 

Nor is it much better to place a college under a close cor- 
poration composed of men earnestly attached to a centralized 
ecclesiastical system, and pledged to be loyal to it in all their 
corporate transactions. The spirit of the sect will in such a 
case govern quite as absolutely and unrelentingly, as though 
the institution were directly under ecclesiastical control. 

Many attempts have been made to avoid at least the appear- 
ance of a narrow denominationalism, by selecting boards of 
trust from several denominations, and giving to no one denomina- 
tion a majority of votes. This is perhaps the most unfortunate 
arrangement of all. The members of such a board of trust 
feel themselves to be the representatives and guardians of the 
interests of their several sects, and can never be forgetful of 
them. Sectarian jealousy never sleeps. The life of such a cor- 
poration is one long struggle for denominational ascendancy, 
or if an equilibrium of contending forces is sometimes ap- 
parently attained, it is accomplished by intrigues and com- 
promises, in which the interests of liberal learning are sacri- 
ficed to sectarian aims and ambitions ; and time will show that 
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what seemed to be harmony, was only a lull in the storm of 
sectarian conflict, till either the institution itself has been 
reduced to utter insignificance, or some one of the contending 
parties has gained an undisputed ascendancy. And while the 
conflict lasts, no class and no party has any confidence in the 

ent usefulness of the institution. In the Northwest, 
one would think such experiments had been tried to the full 
satisfaction of all observant men. If there are any who believe 
that they have harmonized or can harmonize such conflicting 
elements in conducting the affairs of a seminary of learning, 
they are probably destined to learn by bitter experience how 
greatly they are mistaken. The millennium has not come 
yet. 

Is there then no firm ground anywhere in American 
society on which colleges can be securely founded, and reared 
up in strength and permanency, religious as the nature and 
wants of the human soul require they should be, but broad 
and comprehensive as universal truth? Is there nothing on 
which we can build but the ever moving quicksands of secular 
and ecclesiastical politics? To these very serious questions, 
if we were compelled to choose among the modes of organiza- 
tion we have thus far considered, we must sorrowfully,—mourn- 
fully—answer no. But we are shut up to no such necessity. 
Religious conviction, religious zeal, religious action, do not 
necessarily clothe themselves in the forms of ecclesiastical cen- 
tralization, or bury themselves amid the rubbish of ecclesiasti- 
cal politics. The words addressed by the sorrowing Son of 
God to Pilate are still true: “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” We must find the foundations for those seminaries of 
learning, which are to light the pathway of coming genera- 
tions, in that kingdom of God which He thus characterized— 
in a religion which is moral and spiritual, and quite disen- 
tangled from all human politics. 

There are forms of religious belief, the adherents of which 
are called “denominations,” and yet we have shown that their 
modes of social organization and social action differ totally 
from those we have been considering. They have no organic, 
legislative, or judicial unity; and therefore no ecclesiastical 
politics. They are zealous in propagating Christianity in all 
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lands; but their conception of the success of their missions is, 
to persuade men to accept the moral and spiritual truths of 
Christianity, and not to extend over the proselytes they may 
win the jurisdiction of an organic church government. Their 
conception of the church of Christ is wholly moral and spiritual, 
and not organic. In all their missions, in all their philanthropies, 
their affections, their zeal, their sympathies, are expended upon 
Christianity regarded as truth and life, and not upon any 
ecclesiastico-political organisms. Such is Congregationalism, 
in its own acknowledged and recognized fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

In speaking thus of the Congregational system, we set up no 
claim of perfection for its adherents, either in the past or the 
present. In common with all Protestants they brought out of 
their Papal bondage many errors both of thought and practice 
which they could only be taught to abjure and abandon by 
the often bitter lessons of experience. In more instances than 
one they have sadly experienced the truth of the words of 
their own saintly Robinson, uttered two hundred and fifty 
years ago: “It is not possible the Christian world should 
come so lately out of such thick anti-Christian darkness, and 
that the full perfection of knowledge should break forth at 
once,” There may be in reserve for them other similar experi- 
ences in the future. But that detracts nothing from the truth 
or importance of what we have said. They are not bound to 
antiquated error by any human constitutions, courts, or systems 
of legislation. They are always ready for marching orders, 
and free to obey the word of command, whenever it shall be 
given, with no system of ecclesiastical politics to propagate, 
corserve, and defend. 

Such a system cannot found and maintain denominational 
colleges after the style we have been considering. Its own 
nature forbids it. It has no great national or universal organ- 
ism to govern them, and to the interests of which they can 
be rendered subservient. If men heartily attached to such a 
system found colleges (and no class of men on this continent 
have been so earnest and so successful as they in founding them), 
the colleges so founded will be conducted in no spirit of narrow 
sectarianism, but in the interest of that great system of spiritual 
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truth, which is the essence of Christianity, and is as universal 
as science. It cannot be otherwise; the nature of the system 
forbids. 

These deductions from the nature of the system, are abund- 
antly corroborated by the facts of history; Yale and Williams 
and Amherst and Middlebury and Bowdoin are known and 
recognized as Congregational colleges. In one of them—the 
most renowned and the most ancient of them all—a majority 
of the trustees are required by constitutional statute forever to 
be Congregational ministers. And yet those colleges have not 
been conducted in any spirit of sectarian narrowness. They 
enjoy to-day the confidence of the religious people of the 
nation, and that of all Christian denominations. Yale College 
probably graduates more Episcopalians than any Episcopal 
college in the land, and more Presbyterians than any Presby- 
terian college, unless it be Princeton, though Presbyterian 
churches are, in New England, few and far between. That 
reputation for broad, liberal, and generous culture which is 
drawing to the Congregational colleges of New England, and 
has been for generations, the choicest young men from every 
portion of our country, and from the adherents of all Protest- 
ant creeds, is noaccident. It is a natural and logical outgrowth 
of those ecclesiastical and religious ideas which landed on this 
continent from the deck of the Mayflower. Those ideas logic- 
ally adhered to have an unlimited power of founding and 
maintaining colleges, from the shores of Massachusetts Bay to 
the shores of the Pacific, which shall be religious but not 
sectarian. 

Nor has the Congregational system manifested this broad and 
unsectarian spirit alone in its Colleges, but equally in all its 
organizations for evangelization and philanthropy. The Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions originated 
with Congregationalists, and in the study of a Congregational 
pastor. It was purely an association for evangelization,—not 
at all for sectarian propagandism. Soon Christians of other 
Names were joined with its Congregational founders in the 
work; and the officers of the Board at Boston would never 
know what the denominational preferences of any missionary 
were, till informed of them from outside of Congregational lim- 
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its. Neither the constitution nor the spirit of that Board has 
changed. But their co-laborers from other denominations have 
conceived so strong a desire to extend their ecclesiastical organ- 
ism along with the gospel, that they have withdrawn from the 
codperation and organized missions of their own, on strictly 
denominational principles. This may serve as a specimen. It 
is a fair specimen. The same is true of Congregationalism on 
the one hand, and of every form of centralized church govern- 
ment on the other, wherever and however they may have found 
occasion to manifest themselves. 

If then we would found and maintain, through all the North- 
west, colleges which shall be religious but not in spirit and 
aim denominational, we can do nothing so good, as to place 
them under the control of boards of trust composed of men 
who have derived their ecclesiastical and religious ideas from 
the Pilgrims of Plymouth; and who conscientiously and con- 
sistently adhere to them. Such men, wishing to make the 
colleges they nurture handmaids of the Christian church as they 
conceive of it, will conduct them just as men of like faith have 
conducted the colleges of New England; they wiil imbue them 
as thoroughly as possible with the moral and spiritual truths of 
the gospel, and render them as broad and universal in their 
aims and their spirit, as the kingdom of Christ on earth. 

If there are any who regard Christianity itself as a narrow 
and exclusive sect (and such there are)—any who can be satis- 
fied with nothing but universal indifferentism, or the negation 
of all religion, they of course will regard the colleges which 
such corporations will found and maintain as very sectarian. 
To such persons we have only to say: be it so. It is impos- 
sible that fervent believers in the truth of Christianity, and 
zealous disbelievers of all religion, should have the same views 
of education, and construct institutions of learning after the 
same model. They must construct them according to their 
conception of the universe we live in; we according to ours; 
and posterity must judge of the structures we severally rear. 

This advantage then certainly have the Congregational 
churches of the Northwest for founding and maintaining 
colleges which shall be religious but not sectarian, that to 
the founding and rearing up of such colleges, those principles 
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logically and inevitably tend, which they have received by 
tradition from their fathers, and of which they have shown 
their own appreciation, by adhering to them in the midst of 
difficulty and conflict and obloquy, in the new homes which 
they have made for themselves and their children, in that 
beautiful and goodly land of their adoption. They have not 
to resist their denominational tendencies, but logically and 
faithfully to obey them, and the desired result will follow. 

But this is not their only advantage, great as itis. A large 
proportion of the members of those churches are either natives 
of New England, or children of New England parents. New 
England has been, in all our national history, the home of col- 
legiate education ; and ber sons, wherever they are found, have 
been taught by ancestral precept and example to regard it with 
respect and honor. They may therefore be expected not to be 
behind any class of our population in aiding to found and 
sustain colleges, and to train their own sons to liberal learning. 
The fathers of New England founded their colleges, beneath 
the shades of the primeval forest, and within hearing of the 
sound of the woodman’s ax. And in all their migrations 
since, it has been a sort of instinct of their descendants, to 
found and to build the institutions of learning. As it is the 
instinct of the bee to build her curious cells, so that when a 
swarm settles upon a limb for a single night, something of 
their handiwork will be left behind when they take their 
departure in the morning, so has it been characteristic of the 
descendants of the Pilgrims, and of men of like faith to leave 
something of their educating power behind them, wherever 
they have made their home in the American wilderness. It 
cannot but be that this New England instinct is strong in the 
Congregational churches of the Northwest. 

It is also a great advantage enjoyed by the Congregational 
churches of the Northwest for successfully prosecuting this 
work, that New England not only has been but to a great 
extent still is the educator of the nation. If, to-day, you would 
found a superior school anywhere between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, you must go to New England, and especially to 
the New England colleges, for a supply of teachers; just as 
those who want cotton goods, must go for them to the manu- 
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facturing towns where they are made. This gives to Con- 
gregationalists unequaled advantages, for readily obtaining the 
services of the best teachers the country affords. There is 
indeed no need of concealing the fact, that the seminaries of 
leerning of the Northwest that are not built or governed by 
Congregationalists, are to a great extent under the teaching of 
men of New England birth and nurture, and graduates of 
New England colleges. It is quite wonderful to observe to 
how great an extent the teaching mind of the nation, not only 
in the schools and colleges, but in the Theological chair and in 
the pulpit, has come from the same source. The Congregational 
churches must certainly possess considerable advantages for 
applying and utilizing this vast superabundance of educating 
power, which New England is constantly generating. 

We cannot therefore avoid the conviction that the Con- 
gregational churches of the Northwest do sustain peculiar 
relations to the: cause of liberal learning, and are providen- 
tially charged with very peculiar and weighty responsibili- 
ties in respect to it. At least we cannot avoid that convic- 
tion without shutting our eyes to the logical tendencies of 
that conception of the gospel and the church on which 
these churches are founded, and to the history of their prin- 
ciples, from the landing of the Pilgrims te the present hour. 
We confess too that this conviction gains in depth and strength 
with our years and our experience. If the Northwest is to be 
redeemed from the omnipresent reign of materialism and the 
greed of gain, if it is to be blessed, through long coming gene- 
rations, with institutions affluent of generous mental and esthe- 
tic and moral culture, and imbuing millions and ages with 
its spirit and its benignant influence, these churches have a 
mighty work to do. They must be made to feel that they 
have sorhething better to do, than merely to secure a place for 
their name and their form of church order among the swarming 
sects of the Northwest; they must do such work as their 
fathers have done before them. They must even now in the 
struggles of their weakness address themselves to the work of 
founding and sustaining and nurturing into full maturity and 
vigor such provisions for the higher education, through all 
those vast regions of unequaled fertility and exuberant material 
resources, as their fathers made for New England and _ the 
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whole Atlantic slope of the continent, when they founded 
Harvard and Yale and Williams and Amherst. If they will 
arise and prove their true Pilgrim lineage by doing such work 
as this for all the generations that are yet to inhabit that garden 
of the world, they will prove their right to be there, and to 
hand down to posterity their honored name. If they will not 
do this, the judgment of posterity will be unanimous, that they 
furnish no sufficient proof of their Pilgrim lineage. They 
will furnish sad evidence that they are “ filii degeneri” of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and have accomplished nothing to justify 
them in adding another to the already swarming sects of the 
Northwest. 

Congregationalists have suffered in this matter a sad disap- 
pointment. They have hoped and believed, that they could 
rear up such colleges as the Northwest needs by such denomi- 
national codperation as that which formerly existed in the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and 
the American Home Missionary Society. That dream is now 
dissipated ; let Congregationalists discern the signs of the times, 
and know that it was a dream, and cherish it no more: and 
let them address themselves, with loins girded, to the work of 
maintaining such simply Christian colleges as their principles 
eall for, and as their fathers before them loved and cherished ; 
and rely for codperation, not on any denominational considera- 
tions, but on the largeness of heart with which their work is 
conceived, on the substantial excellence of the institutions 
which they found, and on the generous liberality of the Chris- 
tian public. If their churches enter on this work in this spirit 
millions yet unborn will rise up and call them blessed. 

We think also that there is a lesson on this subject to men 
of wealth and Christian liberality in all parts of our country. 
So far as any of the feeble and struggling colleges of the new 
States are founded on true principles, and managed by boards 
of trust that can be relied on faithfully and intelligently to 
adhere to those principles, there can be no fitter objects of 
Christian liberality than they. It is idle to say “the West is 
rich enough to build its own colleges.” Doubtless, but that is 
not the question. Do the men who are laboriously engaged in 
this work, and perhaps have worn out their lives in it, find it 
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possible to make that wealth available for this holy purpose ? 
If not, that wealth greatly increases the urgency of the need, 
that those colleges should be nurtured into maturity and vigor, 
but renders no assistance in accomplishing it. In this state of 
the case, the fact that these infant institutions are already sur- 
rounded by wealthy and populous communities, is itself a 
good reason, why it should be regarded as a most excellent 
and wise liberality to help those men and those institutions in 
the great and difficult work they have in hand, and in the 
success of which the nation and posterity are deeply interested. 
The wealthy men of a nation should be as far-reaching in the 
choice of the objects of their liberality, as they are in find- 
ing markets for their commodities, and the sources of their 
revenues. 

If the principles of this article are sound, Congregational 
men, and Congregational churches everywhere, should feel 
that they are, in an eminent sense, charged with the interests 
of education through all our national domain. They have 
been in an eminent sense the educators of the nation in all 


the past, and they may be, in a no less eminent sense, in all 
the future. 
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Articte VIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


THompson’s ToroLtocy or Curist.*—Dr. J, P. Thompson has 
done many things well. In sermons and speeches, in occasional 
pamphlets, in all the range of the higher journalism, in volumes of 
biography and in volumes devotional or theological, he has com- 
manded the attention of multitudes of readers, so that, independ- 
ently of his position as the laborious pastor of one of the largest 
and most prosperous congregations in the city of New York, he is 
widely known as one who attempts many things, and does well 
whatever he attempts to do. But he has never done better than 
in his latest volume, entitled “The Theology of Christ, from his 
own Words.” 

The work, though not at all scholastic in its method or its style, 
is the result of thorough and various scholarship; and, in every 
chapter, it gives evidence of careful investigation. We accept it, 
and commend it to others, as a valuable addition to that fresh and 
free theology which these times of ours demand. Let none be 
startled as if a fresh and free theology must necessarily be a new 
theology. What the times really demand is not a new Bible, nor 
a new theology independent of the old Bible, but reconsidered 
and fresh statements of old truths, more careful definitions and 
more convincing illustrations of the old gospel, clearer exhibitions 
of the difference and the connection between the truth as it is in 
Jesus and the truth set forth in scholastic systems—in brief a fresh 
and free vindication of old truth against the new tactics of old un- 
belief. The Church in every age must do its own thinking on old 
themes, and must keep abreast of the world’s thinking. It rarely 
happens that an old book, ever so able and useful in its time, can 
be reproduced in answer to the questions and controversies of a 
later age. Old books may be good, but wo for the Church, and 
wo for the world, when of making many books in illustration and 
vindication of the truth as it is in Jesus, there shall be an end, be- 
cause the old books are recognized as better than new books for 
new times. The books which President Edwards wrote in the 








* The Theology of Christ, from his own Words. By Joszru P. THOMPSON. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 12mo. pp 295. 
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middle of the last century could never be made a sufficient substi- 
tute for the books which President McCosh has written in our 
day. 

We may say then, of this book by Dr. Thompson, that it is a 
new system and presentation of Christian theology, but not at all 
a system of new theology. Probably no Old School critic will 
find in it the New School heresies which were deemed so terrible 
not very long ago, nor indeed any other alarming novelties. On 
the other hand, it is not likely that any New School critic will 
charge its author with the fault of not maintaining the New Eng- 
land theology. The book is written without any apparent 
consciousness of the questions which, in the youth of some now 
living and not yet very old, were deemed to be, and were, of great 
importance to the conservation and the elucidation of evangelical 
truth. It gives, in a clear and connected arrangement, “ Christ’s 
theology, from his own words”; and in that sense, it gives the 
system of theology common to all evangelical believers, while it 
hardly seems to encounter the questions on which evangelical 
Christians have heretofore been divided, and on which their oppo- 
site opinions have become traditionary, being petrified into formu- 
laries and guarded by “ denominational” organizations. 

The topics of the book are “ Christ a preacher,” one who preaches 
positive truth and not mere denial;—“The quality of Christ’s 
preaching,” noting, among other things, “the depth, simplicity, 
and fulness of his teachings ;’—“ The kingdom of God,” as an in- 
ternal and spiritual kingdom, God’s dominion restored in human 
souls ;—‘“ The new birth” without which there is no entrance into 
the kingdom ;—* Salvation made possible through the death of 
Christ,” and bow much he himself said about the necessity of his 
death in order to the redemption of men ;—“ Salvation limited 
only by unbelief ;’—“The nature of religion,” holiness of heart 
which is the true theocracy ;—“ The spirituality of worship ;”— 
“ A living Providence,” or Christ’s view of the relation between 
God and nature, in contrast with the view of irreligious science 
physical and metaphysical ;—* Prayer,” the instinct and its mean- 
ing ;--“ Christ’s oneness with the Father,” how he asserts it and 
in what sense;—‘ The Comforter, the Holy Ghost,” a divine per- 
son ;—* Paradise,” and what Christ taught or implied about an 
intermediate state ;--“ The Resurrection of the dead,”—“ The 
final judgment ;”--The blessedness of the Saints ;” — Future 
punishment,” its nature and duration as represented by the 
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Saviour ;—*“ Christ’s doctrine our spiritual sacrament,” the sacra- 
ments being symbols and as it were vehicles of his doctrine ;— 
with a concluding chapter on “ The doctrine of Christ complete as 
a revelation from God.” Several incidental discussions, important 
to the argument of the book, are given in the appendix. 


De Pressensk’s Earty Years or Curistianiry.*—Among 
the living French Protestants, perhaps there is no name that de- 
serves a higher place than that of De Pressensé, He is a historical 
scholar who builds his narrative on his own researches, and com- 
bines with thoroughness and fairness the vivacity and skill in expo- 
sition which belong to the French mind. In his theological tenets 
he belongs to the same class with Vinet, one of the first of modern 
theologians, and Godet, whose work on the Gospel of John is one 
of the best which recent criticism has produced, De Pressensé’s 
work on the first three Centuries is an able history, written with 
religious feeling, but with the avoidance of exaggeration. It is 
an auspicious sign that such productions are finding their way, 
through translation, into the homes of English and American 
readers. The tone of religious thought will be elevated by them, 
and valuable instruction be gained at the same time that religious 
feeling is warmed and liberalized. The present volume relates to 
the planting of Christianity by the Apostles, and to their several 
types of doctrine. The Life of Christ, by the same author, is the 
proper introduction to this work, although this is independent of 
the first in its plan, and may be read by itself. 


A History or Gop’s CHURCH FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT 
mmeE.f—Dr. Pond has been long and favorably known as an 
author. His published volumes are very numerous; many of them 
have passed through repeated editions and have been widely 
circulated. During his long public life he has also been an habi- 
tual contributor to various newspapers, magazines, and quarterlies. 
While editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims he himself wrote a 
large part of its leading articles. A few years ago he published 
his theological lectures, a work which has already passed through 





* The Early Years of Christianity. By E. De Pressensé, D.D. Translated by 
Annie Harwood. The Apostolic Era. 1 vol. 8vo. New York: U. Scribner & Co. 
1870. 

+A History of God's Church from its origin to the present time. By Enoon 
Poxp, D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. Hartford, Conn- 
88. Scranton & Co. 8vo, pp. 1066. 
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more than one edition. His life has been one of extraordinary 
activity and energy; and the Churches owe him a large debt of 
gratitude for varied and effective service. 

For nearly forty years he has been Professor in Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary. During the greater part of this time he was 
Professor of Theology. Since 1855 he has been Professor of Ee- 
clesiastical History. While he has long been distinguished for 
thorough acquaintance with the history and polity of the New 
England Churches, it will be seen that it was not till late in life 
that he made a special study of the general history of the Church. 
It could not be expected under these circumstances that the author 
would make that profound investigation of the original sources, 
which is the work of alife. The history is not intended to con- 
duct the reader to the original sources, nor to meet the wants of 
scholars whose studies require them to make learned and profound 
investigations. It is a clear and compendious narrative including 
the Old Testament history and that of the period between the 
completion of the Old Testament and the coming of Christ, as well 
as the subsequent history of the Christian Church until the present 
time. It is written in the idiomatic and perspicnous style which 
is so pleasing and satisfactory in all the author’s works; and will 
prove a valuable work to the many who, without having time and 
occasion for profound and scholarly investigations, desire to pos- 
sess a compendious narrative of the history of the Church. 


Rev. Ricnarp Mertcatr’s Lecrures on Letrer snp Spiri* 
were delivered in Winchester, Mass., and are hence called Win- 
chester Lectures, They are upon the following topics: The use of 
Creeds; One God—one Father; What think ye of Christ? The 
Son of God; The Holy Spirit; What is Man? The Unquenchable 
Fire; The Day of Judgment; Salvation; The New Birth; The 
Life that now is; The Life that is to come. The Lectures are 
doctrinal, and their design is to state and defend Unitarian Chris- 
tianity as the writer understands it. The exhibition is clear and 
well phrased, but there is nothing in it which calls for any special 
commendation or criticism. 


Tar American Eprrton or Tae Brae Dicrionary.—The labo- 
rious undertaking on which Drs. Hackett and Abbot have so long 
been engaged, of republishing, with all practicable corrections 








* Letter and Spirit: Winchester Lectures. By Ricuarp Metcaur. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association, 1870. 
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and improvements, Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, has been 
brought to a close by the publication of Part xxxn. We have 
before spoken with high but not undeserved praise of the consci- 
entiousness, learning, and painstaking with which the American 
editors have performed their task. With far less effort and 
expenditure of time, they might have made sufficient additions to 
the value of the original work to give to the new edition the com- 
mand of the market. But they have set their aim much higher; 
they have attempted to make as good a Bible Dictionary as can 
be made on the basis of the English work. The lexicographer 
must do a great amount of unappreciated and unrewarded labor. 
We trust that, in this instance, the contributions to biblical sci- 
ence which Drs. Hackett and Abbot have made will at least secure 
an honorable and lasting recognition from all theological scholars, 


Hxerors or Hesrew Hisrory.*—Even that portion of Christen- 
dom which is in no way dazzled by the lawn sleeve is still some- 
what under the influence of the imagination, and it cannot look 
for absolutely common things from a “lord bishop.” He must 
have more grace, or more Greek, than ordinary folk. There must 
be some reason for the height of the mitre and the length of the 
erosier. A bishop ought not to come abroad excepting in full 
canonicals—even we puir Puritan bodies say so. When he pub- 
lishes a book it should be a superior book, and there have been 
illustrious books written by bishops. But here comes a book, 
good enough of its kind, yet why was it written by a “ bishop ?” 
There is nothing in the book itself that tells us why. There is no 
scholarship, no depth of thought, nothing peculiar in any way 
good or bad. We had just been reading Dr. Alexander Raleigh’s 
“Jonah,” a work very much in the same line—a most delightful 
work, full of thought, poetry, picturesque description, powerful 
touches to heart and conscience, making an old and sometimes 
ridiculed story leap into living light and glow with more than 
dramatic interest—with absolute inspiration-—and then we turned 
to the “ Heroes of Hebrew History.” The change was great. A 
title brings with it perils as well as privileges. Hundreds of as good 
lectures as these, nay, we venture to say, better, have been preached 
by humble country ministers, on Sunday or week-day evenings, 








* Heroes of Hebrew History. By Samue. Wi.perrorce, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Second edition. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 530 
Broadway. 1870. 
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upon the prominent characters of Old Testament history. After 
the splendid and florid but still scholarly and fascinating portrait- 
ures by Dean Stanley of the Hebrew patriarchs and prophets, 
weaving into them every color of history, legend, and poetry, en- 
hancing the pictures by discriminating strokes of the accurate 
traveler and geographer, there was little need for anything else at 
present on that subject. But we'are spending more space than 
the volume seems to call for. The writer has an eye to the dis- 
covering of types. The ascent of Isaac, bearing the wood for his 
offering, up Mt. Moriah is a type of Christ's bearing the wood of 
the cross up Mt. Calvary. The history of Samson is full of types of 
Christ. In the bishop’s style there is a superabundance of epithet. 
Thus, upon Esau’s devoted head are accumulated the words, 
“that bold, wild, impetuous, generous, spirited, popular Arab,” 
One of the chapters begins thus: “It was a high day in that old 
town of Bethel.” The following sentence also is slightly ambigu- 
ous: “ Amongst all the noble creations of Greek poetry there is no 
single figure more vividly portrayed than that of Saul the son of 
Kish,”—it is added, it is true—* as he stands before us in the in- 
spired records of Israel.” The passage needs reconstructing. 


Tuomas K. Brrcurr’s Seven Cuurcnes* is made up of eight 
lectures on the seven churches in Elmira, with the following titles: 
Roman Catholic; Presbyterian; Protestant Episcopal; Methodist 
Episcopal; Independent; Baptist and Congregational; Liberal 
Christian ; Choosing one’s Church; The Church of Christ. These 
Lectures are all in a very kindly strain, the writer being disposed 
to say all the friendly things of which he could think, of each of 
the churches which he discusses. The theme is by no means new 
or original; F, D. Maurice having anticipated it in his well known 
work, The Kingdom of Christ. Mr. Beecher, however, treats of 
Church differences in respect to organization and working, rather 
than in respect of doctrine and life. His handling is also emi- 
nently popular. ‘The only exception which we take to this emi- 
nently irenical and charitable work is the lack of positive earnest- 
ness which it exhibits, the almost libertine spirit in which it is 
written in respect to all church differences and the tone of almost 
banter into which the writer falls, even when he would praise the 
peculiarities of any church. It would seem that this spirit was 





* Our Seven Churches. Tuomas K. Berouer. Elmira, N. Y. New York: 
T. B. Ford & Co. 1870. 
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so exquisitely disguised in the lecture on the Protestant Episcopal 
Church as to have escaped the observation of those dignitaries 
who caused a large edition of the address to be reprinted from a 
newspaper report—to be circulated as a proselyting tract. Indeed 
it is no secret that some—not all-—of said dignitaries, are too solemn 
and pachydermatous to be sensitive to the presence of anything 
so refined as irony upon a subject which in their view is so serious. 
It is reported even that a Diocesan Bishop—who is reputed to 
have formerly possessed some critical sensibility—addressed a 
letter of thanks to Mr. Beecher for the services rendered to his 
church by the lecture aforesaid. If this is true, it would have been 
fitting to date the letter on the Feast of St. Simon the Simple. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Huxiey’s Lay Sermons.*—Whatever Mr. Huxley may see fit 
to write and print will for the present command very general atten- 
tion in England and America, There are several reasons for this. 
Among these may be named the high official position which he 
holds in the scientific world, the very able manner in which he 
knows how to present the strong points of the theories which he 
advocates, the very adroit manner in which he contrives to ignore 
the weak points of these theories and to dispose of the objections 
against them, the confident air with which he treats of subjects 
which lie out of his beat, and the dogmatic and yet good-natured 
manner in which he asserts whatever positions he chooses to main- 
tain. His writings give tokens of many of those qualities which 
are essential to an able expositor and a skillful advocate, but of 
very few of the attributes of either a profound or candid inquirer 
after truth. He is positive, bold, sophistical even to self-entangle- 
ment, and contemptuous of all who dissent from him. He is so 
skillful in presenting one side of a case that he seems to deceive 
himself into the belief that there is no other. He is an attorney 
rather than a judge—an arguer rather than a witness—an advo- 
cate rather than a juror. And yet there is a kind of gruff ingen- 
uousness about him which induces us to conclude that his defects 
are owing to the one-sided education which he has received, rather 
than to any special narrowness or perversity of nature. The man- 
ifold ambiguities and hasty equivocations of his Physical Basis of 





* Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews, By Tuomas Henry Huxzey, LL.D., 
PRS. ete. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1870. 
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Life, which have been so effectually exposed and answered, could 
never have been allowed by a man whose early education in logic 
had not been sadly neglected. His very brilliant lecture on a 
Piece of Chalk could never have been deformed as it is by one or 
two utterances, had not his knowledge of history and literature 
been limited in childhood and narrowed in later years. All the 
earnestness and zeal with which he seeks to correct the one-sided 
neglect with which scientific studies are omitted in the liberal edu- 
cation of England, will be more than overborne by the single sen- 
tence in which he declares “I weigh my words well when [ assert, 
that the man who should know the history of the bit of chalk 
which every carpenter carries about in his breeches-pocket, though 
ignorant of all other history, is likely, if he will think his knowl- 
edge out to its ultimate results, to have a truer, and therefore a 
better, conception of this wonderful universe, and of man’s rela- 
tion to it, than the most learned student who is deep-read in the 
records of humanity, and ignorant of those of nature.” 

The writer who does not know better than this, or who suppo- 
ses that by the daring with which he utters this sentiment, he can 
earry the mind of England and America, is either singularly igno- 
rant of the import of what he says, or strangely blind to the 
grounds on which others dissent from his views. The narrowness 
of those who would exclude the study of nature from liberal edu- 
cation, is no excuse for such extreme fanaticism. 

Mr. Huxley occasionally ventures into the domain of philoso- 
phy, in which he succeeds perhaps as well as—certainly no better 
than—those of his critics, whom he calls “ philosophers not very 
learned in either Biology or Microscopy.” Whatever his own 
learning may be in either of these branches, his achievements in 
metaphysics evince no special amount of either learning or acute- 
ness, For example, in his Essay on the Physical Basis of Life, 
after laboring with all manner of arguments and fetches to show 
that “vital action” is the result of “ molecular forces,” he proceeds 
to vindicate himself from the fancied charge of “ gross and brutal 
materialism” and of “necessitarianism” also, by attempting to 
show in a half dozen sentences that the celebrated David Hume 
had demonstrated that all questions in respect to the nature of 
matter and of mind lie outside “the limits of philosophical inquiry.” 
In other words, that inasmuch as we are entirely incompetent to 
define what either matter or mind are, therefore it is impossible 
that a man should be convicted of holding the doctrine of mate 
rialism. This is the same as to say, allow me to persuade you 
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that the phenomena of life and of spirit—of emotion and of con- 
science—are alike the resultants of the “molecular forces” of proto- 
plasm, and I will secure you against the consequence of believing 
that these phenomena are to be ascribed to a material agent or 
material forces, by showing that the question of the existence 
of such an agent as matter or mind has been demonstrated by 
David Hume to “lie outside the limits of philosophical inquiry.” 
He does not stay to hear the question which might have been 
asked, whether speculation about the nature of “ protoplasm” or 
“molecular force” lies within or without these limits, but gathers 
up his papers and wishes his distinguished auditors good evening, 
leaving them in a muddle whether most to admire the demonstra- 
tions of the physiologist or the juggleries of the metaphysician. 

On the 27th of March, 1870, Mr. Huxley was invited to deliver 
an address to the Cambridge Young Men’s Christian Society, and 
he selects as his theme Descartes’ Discourse on Method. The prac- 
tical conclusion which he derives from this address is that inas- 
much as it was very unchristian for the Jesuits and Calvinists to 
call Descartes an Atheist, therefore it is very unchristian at the 
present time for any body to be offended “at one or two living 
men,” for the fancied dangerous tendencies of their doctrines. 
Who these men are the lecturer does not inform his audience. 
His modesty forbids him to suggest who one of them is, but he is 
altogether confident that “the twenty-first century will find that 
the Christianity of the 19th century recognized them as objects of 
vilification.” 

The elucidation of Descartes is in its way as brilliant and as 
modest as the exposition of the metaphysics of Hume. More 
exactly, it is an attempt te find that the philosophical conceptions 
of both mind and matter, which he found so convenient in Hume, 
might be justified after sundry dextrous eliminations and cor- 
rections from the Discourse of Descartes. In a passing comment 
upon the “I think therefore I am,” he dogmatically informs us 
that the only position of Descartes that can stand is the reality of 
thought, or a state of consciousness; the existence of the I, and of 
the activity of the I having been questioned, and deserving there- 
fore to be set aside. 

He had previously analyzed our conceptions of matter, in the 
example of a piece of marble, and had reached the luminously 
stated conclusion “ that, whatever our marble may be in itself, all 
that we can know of it is under the shape of a bundle of our own 
consciousness.” It was in order to square Descartes’ cogito ergo 
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sum with this conclusion reached by himself, that he had dogmati- 
cally resolved mental phenomena into successive states of con- 
sciousness. 

Having demonstrated that matter is resolvable into “ bundles” 
of consciousness, and states of consciousness are resolvable into 
thought, by the same jugglery by which he had dispelled the 
charge of materialism on the authority of Hume, he hoped to 
adduce Descartes as sustaining the materialistic psychology of the 
present, and the indifference of spirit and matter; both of which 
doctrines are in direct antagonism to the fundamental principles 
of Descartes’ philosophy. 

Mr. Huxley says in his preface—* My unlucky Lay Sermon has 
been attacked by microscopists, ignorant alike of Biology and Phi- 
losophy ; by philosophers, not very learned in either Biology or 
Microscopy; by clergymen of several denominations; and by 
some few writers who have taken the trouble to understand the 
subject.” His allusion to clergymen is intended to be annihila- 
ting. We happen te have at hand one of these letters from a cler- 
gyman, in which there is no allusion to the Bible at all, but sim- 
ply an earnest exhortation to Mr. Huxley to submit himself to a 
rigid course of school logic, under competent teachers, for a suffi- 
cient number of years, in order that he may learn to avoid “such 
conveniently grandiloquent expressions ‘as matter and spirit are 
but names for the imaginary substrata of groups of natural phe- 
nomena,’ ‘In itself it is but of little moment whether we express 
the phenomena of matter in terms of spirit, or the phenomena of 
spirit in terms of matter.’ ‘The extension of the province of 
what we call matter and causation, and the concomitant gradual 
banishment from all regions of human thought, of what we call 
spirit and spontaneity.’” 

After reading this correspondence, we do not wonder that Mr. 
Huxley was disposed to pass over very slightingly his “letters 
from clergymen.” 


Proressor Goopwin’s Piutarcu.*—Professor Goodwin under- 
took no light task when he set about the work of correcting the 
old English translation of Plutarch by a careful comparison of it 
with the original. Yet the labor he has bestowed is well spent. 





* Plutarch’s Morals. Translated from the Greek by several hands. Corrected 
and Revised by William W. Goodwin, Ph.D., Professor of Greek Literature in 
Harvard University. With an introduction by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 5 vols 
8vo. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1876. 
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Like so many of the earlier translations from the Greek and Latin 
authors, like our version of the Scriptures,—there belong to the 
English Plutarch a freshness and an idiomatic force which are 
missed in most of the more modern renderings of the ancient 
authors. The racy quality of the style is often positively startling, 
and in the widest contrast with the colorless, lifeless character of 
most translations of a later date. Every reader of the English 
Bible is sensible of this transcendent merit; and this is an argu- 
ment—not against a revision—but against every attempt to sup- 
plant the English Scriptures by a totally new version. The old 
translators lived into the sense of the Book, and reproduced the 
thought, instead of merely transferring it to another language. 
This rare, inimitable vitality covers a multitude of sins. The pro- 
gress of philology, however, even in the case of the Scriptures and 
much more in regard to most of the earlier translations of the 
classics, imperatively calls for such revision as will eliminate ascer- 
tained errors. This service Professor Goodwin has done for the 
singularly faulty translations of Plutarch, which were first pub- 
lished in London between 1684-1694; and for this laborious ser- 
vice he is entitled to the thanks of all scholars and of all who, 
though not scholars, still desire to read one of the most charming, 
as well as instructive, of ancient writers. The “Morals” is the 
name given to the miscellaneous writings of Plutarch,—to all of 
his writings except the “Lives.” In the “ Morals,” besides the 
discussion of various topics of interest to thoughtful men, by a 
genial, gifted mind, there is introduced incidentally information 
of all sorts respecting ancient life and opinions. These essays are 
a mirror in which are pictured many features of the intellectual 
and moral life of the age in which Plutarch lived ; the opinions and 
manners of the cultivated people of antiquity. Mr. Emerson in 
his brief introduction has well described the popularity of Plutarch 
among eminent persons of different periods, and has pointed out 
his attractive qualities. We should consider Plutarch a more 
decided sectarian in philosophy than he is here represented. His 

polemics against the philosophical parties to which he is opposed, 
especially the Stoics, are of a trenchant kind, and give proof of 
his earnest devotion to the tenets of his school. Plutarch was a 
sincerely devout man, in a period of decaying faith, when belief in 

the supernatural and in a moral order was dying out of the minds 

of the educated class in heathen society. This is one of the most 

interesting aspects of his character. He makes an honest, how- 

ever unavailing, effort to stay the progress of skepticism and to 

VOL. XXX. 11 
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find some solid foundation for the verities of natural religion. 
From whatever point of view he is regarded, Plutarch is a most 
instructive, and not less entertaining writer, to the student of his- 
tory, metaphysics or theology; and we reiterate the expression of 
our thanks to the learned editor who has given us the English 
version of the “ Morals” in this greatly improved form. 


Proresson Murray’s Ovutiine or Str Wiiiam Hamitron’s 
PurLosopuy* consists of a selection of his doctrines upon every 
point in psychology and metaphysics—expressed in his own lan- 
guage and arranged in a systematic form for the convenience of 
students. It is very concise and brief, and has been executed 
with conscientious fidelity by one of Hamilton’s pupils. It seems 
to be all that could be desired in a work of the kind, and it will 
serve an excellent purpose not only for the uses of teachers and 
students in philosophy, but for those who desire a convenient 
outline and reference book for their private reading. It will 
greatly facilitate the easy comprehension of the views of the 
eminent philosopher and the excellent man who has done so much 
for philosophy in the present century. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Momwmsen’s History or Rome,f Vol. [V.—The present volume 
completes the translation of this great historical work. Of all the 
four, itis the most brilliant and powerful. It represents with 
masterly vividness the closing struggles and catastrophes of the 
Roman republic. Its opening chapter, taking up the history after 
the death of Sulla, introduces the imposing figures of Csesar and 
Pompey, as they enter upon that long career of opposition and 
rivalry which forms the staple of the volume. The reader is not 
for a moment left in doubt which of the two sides enjoys the favor 
and sympathy of the author. He joins the gods and the victori- 
ous party against Cato and the vanquished. Nor can it be doubted 





* Outline of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy.—A text book for students. By 
the Rev. J. CLakK Murray, Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, Queen's 
University, Canada.—With an introduction, by the Rev. James McCosh, LL.D. 
President of Princeton College, New Jersey. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 1870. 

+ The History of Rome, by THzopoR Momsen. Translated with the Author's 
sanction and additions, by the Rev. Wim P. Dicksoy, D.D. Vol. IV, with 
a complete Index of the work. New York: Charles Scribner & Company, 654 
Broadway. i870. 12mo, pp. 768. 
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that he will carry with him to a great extent the judgment of 
his most intelligent readers. Since the beginning of the present 
century, the opinions of men have undergone a great change in 
regard to the real nature of the struggle described in these pages, 
and in regard to the aims and characters of the men who were 
engaged in it. Nobody now looks upon Cesar as a monster of 
wicked ambition, destroying with parricidal hand the fabric of a 
free and flourishing commonwealth. And nobody looks upon Pom- 
pey a8 a high-souled hero, who, acting under the impulses of a 
generous patriotism, sacrifices fortune and life in a vain attempt 
to uphold the ancient liberties of his country. These views 
appear even in the sketches of the “later Roman Commonwealth” 
furnished by Dr. Arnold to the Encyclopedia Metropolitana be- 
tween 1823 and 1827. It is not probable, however, that they 
would have been reproduced by that large-minded scholar, if 
twenty years later he had been permitted to complete the history 
of Rome which was interrupted by his death. Everybody now 
understands that the old Roman constitution had lost its vitality 
before Cesar appeared on the political arena. It was in the at- 
tempt to reanimate a dying constitution that the Gracchi lost their 
lives: it was over the dead form that Marians and Sullans carried 
on their bloody strife. The constitution of Rome had undergone 
a strain too great for its power of resistance. Designed to bear 
the burden of a single city or a single district, it might perhaps 
have sustained the weight of a united Italy; but when vast re- 
gions all around the Mediterranean were thrown upon it, when it 
had to bear the political world of those times, the structure 
cracked and gave way. Indeed, the added pressure fell upon a 
weakened fabric. The middle classes which formed the strength 
of early Rome,—the independent tradesmen and artizans of the 
city, and still more, the small farmers of the surrounding country, 
cultivating their own lands by their own labor,—these had nearly 
ceased to exist. The farmers had never recovered from the terrible 
devastations of the Hannibalian war. The voting constituency 
of Rome had become a needy, restless, and reckless mob, That 
such a body should wield the political power of the republic was 
as if the government of the United States should be controlled by 
the ignorant and degraded democrats of New York City The 
only possible remedy for the evil lay in an extension of the fran- 
chise, which should bring in new citizens of a better class and give 
& higher character to the whole body of voters. But such a 
change could only be made effective by a system of representative 
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government, which was foreign to the habits and ideas of the an. 
cient world. As it was, the authority nominally exercised by the 
people of Rome could only be an authority exercised in its name 
by a ruling oligarchy or by a single despot. In the senatorian 
party there were individuals, like Cato, who had an honest enthu- 
siasm for what they supposed to be the old constitution of their 
country. But the party as a whole cared little for the old con- 
stitution, except as they might be able by means of its forms to 
keep the government of the state in the hands of a few rich and 
titled families. For a time they might succeed in doing this; but 
permanent success was impossible. Sooner or later the contest 
for political supremacy must be decided by military force; and 
everything must then depend on the character of the soldier. If 
the soldier is also a citizen, he will fight only for the cause which 
he regards as sanctioned by law and right: if he is a soldier merely, 
he will fight for the chief whom he likes best, or who offers most 
of pay and plunder. In earlier times the soldiers of Rome had 
been citizens, as little likely to establish a military despot on the 
ruins of the state, as our own national army would have been 
at the end of the late war, if General Grant had entertained the 
designs which some of his enemies imputed to him. But Rome 
in the last century of the republic had only a mercenary soldiery; 
it was inevitable, therefore, that she should come under the power 
of a military despot. There is no good reason to doubt that this 
would equally have been the conclusion, if Pompey had triumphed 
in the struggle with Cxsar. The only difference would have been 
that a much less capable and less generous despot would have 
been placed on the imperial throne. 

We cannot find fault with Mommsen for favoring the Cwsarian 
cause. Yet as little can we help feeling that his preference has 
been carried to an unreasonable and unwarrantable length. We 
do not blame him so much for overlooking the lower interests and 
motives which entered into the policy of Cesar as for his blindness 
to political virtue on the opposite side. He does not sufficiently 
recognize the fact that formal and legitimate right lay with the 
party of the senate. Nor does he make allowance enough for the 
difficulties which in revolutionary times beset honest and patriotic 
men who wish to do the best for their country. It was natural 
that the best men of Rome should wish to re-establish the old 
order of the republic; it was natural that they should fail to see 
the impossibility of such a result; it was natural that they should 
shrink from changes of which they could foresee neither the extent 
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nor the effect ; it was natural that they should be repelled by the 
moral baseness and dissoluteness which was general among the 
Cesarian party. Historic truth and justice require that such mo- 
tives should be duly recognized. We do not say that they are 
wholly unrecognized by Mommsen; but we think that he has not 
given them the weight and importance which fairly belong to 
them. 

It is enough to have called attention to this defect of the work. 
Its great and varied excellences we have already pointed out in 
former notices: they are all seen in their full splendor in this clos- 
ing volume. 


Gitterr’s Lire or Huss.*—The spirit-stirring narrative of the 
Bohemian martyrs, Huss and Jerome, which Prof. Gillett has 
drawn up, reappears, with important additions and a careful re- 
vision, in a new edition, The author avails himself of the valua- 
ble “ Documents” of Palasky, as weil as of his History of Bohe- 
mia. Errors which crept into the first edition of the work have 
been removed. The narrative is lucid and animated. It is adap- 
ted not to theologians or historical scholars only, but to any 
intelligent reader. It is a passage of history that is too little 
familiar, even to cultivated persons. We perceive that Prof. Gil- 
lett discusses the controverted question of the true intent of the 
letter of safe conduct given to Huss by Sigismund, and takes 
ground at variance with the opinion of Palasky who thinks that it 
did not guarantee a safe return, We agree with Prof. Gillett in 
his opinion, mainly for the reason that Huss himself so understood 
the matter. Yet the expressions of the Bohemian nobles at Con- 
stance occasion difficulty, and we do not see that Prof. Gillett has 
fallen on any new evidence. 


BELLES LETTRES, 


Jean InGELow’s Porms.t—The longer we live, the more we are 
impressed with the truth of Sidney Smith’s remark, that there are 
some persons who have in them half-a-dozen books, and others who 
have only one. The collected fancies and ideas of a life-time will 





* The Life ond Times of John Huss; or the Bohemian Reformation of the fifteenth 
century. By E. H. Guuett, Prof. of Political Science in the Univ. of New York. 
In two volumes. Third edition, carefully revised, with important additions and an 
appendix. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1871. 

+ The Monitions of the Unseen, and Poems of Love and Childhood. By Jzayx 
INGeLow. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 1 vol. 16mo, pp. 172. 
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often make up a volume, original and interesting enough to war- 
rant its publication; but the experiment repeated, shows that the 
crop has been gathered, and all that is left is only the stubble and 
scattered straw of a field already reaped. With many men, their 
first book is their only successful book: all which follow do 
nothing more than reproduce sentiments, from which the freshness 
is gone. The stock ideas are soon exhausted; and the changes 
rung upon them, though they please at first, at last weary, if they 
do not disgust. All of us can remember a number of poetic stars, 
reported at the time to be of the first magnitude, which have sud- 
denly shone and as suddenly vanished, their coming greeted with 
cries of welcome, often with a blast of trumpets, their going 
unheeded, and even their names forgotten. And there was usually 
some reason for the gratulation which their first appearance exci- 
ted. If they did not accomplish great things, they seemed to give 
sufficient evidence of the possession of power to justify their admir- 
ers in expecting that in the future they would accomplish great 
thirgs. But promise, no matter how brilliant, is not performance: 
and all of us are in danger of mistaking the first efforts of a mind 
keenly sensitive to the influence of the poetic ideas of others, with 
a capacity of reproducing them in language of its own, for that 
original creative power, which, however feeble in the beginning, 
goes on with every advancing year from strength to strength. 
There is certainly no reason in the nature of things for the infe- 
riority of later productions. A man’s first work is not necessarily 
a better work than others that he writes, any more than his first 
child is necessarily better than those that follow. But of the fact 
of such superiority there is, in the case of many we could name, 
too little doubt ; and in none is there any more signal illustrations 
than in Miss Ingelow. She has not only never surpassed her first 
work, but she has never come near to equalling it. Her present 
volume is pleasant reading; the sentiments are unexceptionable; 
little fault can be found anywhere with the mechanism of the 
verse; but there is nothing which rises above the level of melodi- 
ous commonplace. The brief flashes of inspiration, which in her 
first volume culminated in “The High Tide on the Coast of Lin- 
colnshire,” and a few other poems, seems here to have left her alto- 
gether. The work is respectable; it may be entertaining to those 
who, without troubling themselves about meaning, are charmed 
simply by sound; it has here and there touches of poetic fancy; 
but it is not poetry. What Miss Ingelow may do in the future, it 
is not for us to say. But either that fatal facility of composition, 
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which hinders much possibility of excellence from reaching excel- 
lence itself, has been her bane, or the exhaustion of poetical ideas 
has come to her thus early. 

We make the remarks that we have made, because the present 
volume seems to as a fair illustration of the tendency of modern 
poetry to fall into a mannerism, as pernicious though not so abso- 
lutely unpoetical as that which distinguished the school of Pope. 
Description, where the lack of a distinct view of the main object 
of interest is sought to be made up by vague portrayals of objects 
connected with it, or suggested by it; narration, where the tedi- 
ousness of the story is relieved by the profoundly mysterious man- 
ner in which it is told, and which renders it not only impossible 
for the reader to find out what the author means by it, but usually 
what is the catastrophe; vague ideas, so muffled up in well-sound- 
ing words, that no conception of their meaning can ever make its 
way through the envelope that surrounds them:—these are the 
characteristics of too much of modern poetry. It is, indeed, the 
melancholy duty of all who write a great deal, to write more or 
less of twaddle; and something must always be conceded to that 
divine principle of compensation which gives for lack of thought 
affluence of words. But the novelty of much that first filled us 
with wonder, not to say admiration, has now passed away; that 
mistiness of meaning, which if it did not delight, deterred from 
harsh and hasty criticism, for fear that behind the cloudy veil 
might be standing one of the immortals; this is found to be the 
cheap expedient of every poetaster who mistakes muddiness for 
depth. If some of our modern minor poets, whose verse mean- 
ders through an infinite series of mazes before it disembogues 
itself into meaning, could only imitate in this respect our older 
authors, who, when they had anything to say, said it,—and saying 
it simply, they said it grandly. Even the last sign of debase- 
ment begins to show itself. The expression is coming to be 
merely mechanical. Already, in much of modern poetry, we seem 
to see the revolution of the wheels, and to hear the click of the 
machinery, 

The present volume takes its title from its leading poem, “The 
Munitions of the Unseen,” which is written in blank verse. A 
large part of the volume is taken up with short pieces. Of these 
the two that have most impressed us are entitled “ Married Lov- 
ers,” and “A Reverie.” The book is furnished with twelve illus- 
trations, and the typographical execution is excellent. We wish 
Wwe could speak with as unqualified praise of its contents. 
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Wurrrrer’s Mrriam anv Orner Porms.*—This volume opens 
with a graceful dedication to President Barnard of Columbia Col- 
lege, who is addressed with much feeling as a youthful compan- 
ion and friend of the author. The first and longest piece, which 
makes about a third of the book and gives name to the whole, 
relates how the great Mogul Akbar received the lessons of Chris- 
tian charity from Miriam, the best-loved inmate of his harem, who 
had her birth and rearing on the banks of the Tagus. It is an 
excellent specimen of the poet’s style and powers. Of the pieces 
that follow it, the first illustrates Christian faith and hope, in the 
end of a nameless “Knight of Normandie,” who went up the 
Penobscot, looking for an imagined Indian city, Norembega, but 
exhausted and dying exclaimed— 

No builded wonder of these lands 
My weary eyes shall see; 

A city never made with hands 
Alone awaiteth me. 

In the next piece, we have a lesson of Christian honesty in the 
conduct of Nauhaught, the Indian deacon, who spurns the tempt- 
ation to appropriate a purse which he found with ten gold pieces 
in it, and is made happy by the one gold piece which the grateful 
owner gives him for its restoration. And so through the book, 
almost every piece has its moral lesson. The author is a preacher- 
poet. He must always be thought of in this compound character 
by those who would judge him properly. We cannot criticize 
him simply as a poet. We have to view him as one who hasa 
mission to his fellow-men, to proclaim the fact of human brother- 
hood, the charities of life, the progress of truth and justice, the 
coming millennium of righteousness and peace; and who for the 
medium of his utterances uses a gift of song which is at least 
native and genuine. He has delivered his message faithfully and 
well; he has served his generation, and earned for himself the abid- 
ing esteem and gratitude of the world. If after reading him for 
a time, we feel a desire to escape farther from actual life, and to 
lose ourselves in realms where imagination reigns supreme, there 
are other poets, differently gifted, to whom we can go. 


Miss Harrier W. Preston’s Aspenpacet is, if we mistake 
not, her first essay in the authorship of an original production. 





* Miriam and Other Poems, by Joun GREENLEAF WuiTTIER. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. 1871. 12mo, pp. 106. 
+ Aapendale, by Harriet W. Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 
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Whether it be so or not, she richly deserves congratulation for a 
remarkable success. Few tales by an American writer have been 
written in which there is so much to commend ard so little to crit- 
icize. The tale is well conceived—for though the story is not 
written for its plot or incidents, it is yet managed well and has a 
beginning, middle, and end, well compacted together and yet skill- 
fully evolved. The characters are well conceived, for though they 
are few and not very conspicuous, yet they are drawn from the 
life and are well balanced against one another and naturally 
wrought into the story. The criticisms on literature, manners, and 
life are in the main not only just but they are very subtile and 
refined, and the analyses of some of the favorite authors of New 
England are not only boldly made, but they are bravely expressed. 
The practical and religious philosophy of the book is eminently 
elevating and Christian, while no one but a “ bigot in laxness” 
could demand a broader and heartier liberalism. We hope the 
success of Aspendale will prompt the author to renewed efforts, 
and on a broader scale. 


Mr. R. K. Werxs’ Eptsopes anp Lyric Pieces* is a dainty 
volume which contains many dainty morsels of poetic thought 
and feeling. It is the second which he has given to the public, 
and the friends who greeted the first, will welcome the second. 
But Mr. Weeks can do better than he has done, either in the first 
or the second if he will but feed on “a manlier diet.” His own 
will be none the less delicate and flowing, his fancy will lose none 
of its affluence when he finds for himself loftier themes and treats 
them in a more earnest spirit. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Harrr’s Grotocy anv Puysica, Grocrapuy or Brazit.t— 
The interest in Mr. Hartt’s recent work on Brazil is restricted 
chiefly to those who are acquainted with geological studies. His 
work is a scientific reconnoissance of a very interesting region, of 
vast area, imperfectly known in its natural aspects, and hitherto 
but partially explored by geologists. In its study Mr. Hartt has 








* Episodes and Lyric Pieces. By Ropert KetLey Weexs. New York: Ley- 
poldt & Holt. 1870. 

t Geology and Physical Geography of Brazil, By Cu. Frep. Harr, Professor 
of Geology in Cornell University. Boston. 1870. 8vo, 620 pp. 
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been more or less engaged during the last five years. A compan- 
ion and associate of Professor Agassiz on the celebrated “Thayer 
Expedition,” of which the public have already heard the story, 
Mr. Hartt became so much interested in the problems of Brazilian 
geology that he made a second journey to the country, and now 
in a single volume recapitulates his researches on both these expe- 
ditions. He has made a third journey, we believe since the ap- 
pearance of his book. Of the usual incidents of travel, Prof. 
Hartt has not much to say; he hardly alludes to the manners and 
customs of the people, and his remarks on political and commer- 
cial topics are quite secondary in prominence, though of interest 
and importance. But for the physical geography, the hydrography, 
the geology, the mineralogy, the mining of Brazil, Mr. Hartt has 
the eye of a skillful and trained observer. His narrative is illus- 
trated with numerous wood cuts and with several convenient sketch 
maps. It abounds in critical examinations of fossils and corals, of 
strata and water courses, which have come under the author's 
notice, and with his own observations he combines to some extent 
the remarks of other early and recent scientific explorers in the 
same region. Professors Marsh and Verrill, and Mr, 8S. IL Smith 
of Yale College have already published in the Journal of Science, 
and in the Transactions of the Connecticut Academy, descriptions of 
reptilian remains, radiates, and crustacea collected by Mr. Hartt, 
and other scientific gentlemen including members of the Thayer 
expedition have also made valuable contributions to the volume. 

A critical examination of the value of this work, and especially 
an examination of the theories of Mr. Hartt which are independent 
and noteworthy, especially in respect to the Amazonian valley, 
would hardly be appropriate in our pages. Those who desire a 
general view of the geology of Brazil will find it in the concluding 
volume of this work. 


Arrnur Hers’ Essays—WwritTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF BUSI 
NEss,* are minor productions, and less exciting in their interest 
than the most of his other writings ; if indeed anything from his 
pen can properly be called exciting. But they have all the attrac- 
tions which seem peculiar to himself—the quiet good sense, the 
sober realism, the mild beneficence, and the clear and faultless style 





* Essays written in the Intervals of Business. To which is added an Essay ™ 
Organization in Daily Life. By Artuur Hews, author of “ Friends in Council,” 
&c. &c. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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which have attracted to him a circle of devoted if not admiring 
readers. He never writes upon any subject without viewing it 
from a standpoint peculiar to himself, and therefore never fails to 
cast upon it some lights and plays of thought which are unmis- 
takably his own, and therefore fresh, even though they are neither 
affected by any painful strains at expression or any ambitious 
philosophizing. Perhaps the charm of his writings arises, in part, 
from their striking want of pretension, and their maintenance of 
a calm and quiet strain of thought and feeling, that is in marked 
contrast with the majority of modern writers who have become 
conspicuously popular. The fact that Mr. Helps has found so 
many faithful readers is to the credit of the present generation, 
and we greet with pleasure the announcement of any new book 
from his pen. 


Mr. W. D. Howetts’ Susursan Sxketcnes* in the neighbor- 
hood of Cambridge and Boston are characterize] by many of the 
same features which are so charming in his well known pictures of 
Italian life. The fluent style, the kindly humor, the quaint sug- 
gestiveness, are all present; we only miss the quality which is 
superior to them all, the naturalness which was so conspicuous in 
those sketches and which seems to be in a degree wanting in these. 
Perhaps it is because of the defect in the matter, but some how or 
other Cambridge and Boston, and the Horse Railroad which con- 
nects the two, which last feature figures very prominently in these 
sketches, do not seem to furnish the material for picturesque effects 
and unforced humor that seemed so abundant in the street sights 
and the house life of Venice. For this reason the achievements of 
the writer, though by no means inferior, are somewhat strained 
and forced. The humor is sought after, rather than comes of 
itself, the picturesqueness is painfully constructed, rather than 
fused of material that cannot be disjoined. But for all these 
drawbacks and defects, these sketches will be read with delight 
by many readers ; the humor, the picturesque effects and the charm 
of style are all still present, though they come in under constraint. 
80 also are the human sympathies, of which Mr. Howells has no 
need to be ashamed, although the atmosphere of Boston seems to 
have exerted upon them a somewhat repressive influence. But he 
hasa human heart and it will beat warmly and earnestly even 





* Suburban Sketches. By W. D. Howewts, author of “ Venitian Life,” ete. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1871. 
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though he seems at times to be ashamed of its too violent demon- 
strations; and the fear of the Mrs. Grundy of his neighborhood 
leads him to substitute for the gust of sympathy, the sneer of 
conventional good breeding. 


My Summer iw a Garpen.*—“ Good wine needs no bush” we 
are told, and this little volume, the liveliest of all the “ garden” 
books of which the past few years have been so prolific, stands in no 
need of the pleasant “introductory letter” of Henry Ward Beecher, 
with which it is prefaced. It will fast make its way by its own 
intrinsic merits. Its author is the editor of the Hartford Courant; 
and the nineteen short chapters which are here bound together in 
a volume were originally written to fill a column once a week in 
that newspaper. Perhaps we cannot better give an idea of the 
peculiar vein of wit which everywhere bubbles up in these pages 
than by giving two short extracts :— 


“Third Week.—I believe that I have found, if not original sin, at least vegetable 
total depravity in my garden; and it was there before I went into it. It is the 
bunch, or joint, or snake-grass,— whatever it is called. As I do not know the 
vames of all the weeds and plants, I have todo as Adam did in his garden,— 
name things as I find them. This grass has a slender, beautiful stalk; and when 
you cut it down, or pull up a long root of it, you fancy it is got rid of; but, ina 
day or two, it will come up in the same spot in half a dozen vigorous blades. 
Cutting down and pulling up is what it thrives on. Extermination rather helps it. 
If you follow a slender white root, it will be found to run under the ground until 
it meets another slender white root; and you will soon. unearth a network of 
them, with a knot somewhere, sending out dozens of sharp-pointed, healthy 
shoots, every joint prepared to be an independent life and plant. The only way 
to deal with it is to take one part hoe and two parts fingers, and carefully dig it 
out, not leaving a joint anywhere. It will take a little time, say all summer, to 
dig out thoroughly a small patch; but if you once dig it out, and keep it out 
you will have no further trouble. 

I have said it was total depravity. Here itis. If you attempt to pull up and 
root out any sin in you, which shows on the surface,—if it does not show, you 
do not care for it,—you may have noticed how it runs into an interior network of 
sins, and an ever-sprouting branch of them roots somewhere; and that you can- 
not pull out one without making a general internal disturbance, and rooting up 
your whole being. I suppose it is less trouble to quietly cut them off at the top,— 
say ouce a week, on Sunday, when you put on your religious clothes and face,— 
so that no one will see them, and not try to eradicate the network within. 

Remark.—This moral vegetable figure is at the service of any clergyman who 
will have the manliness to come forward and help me at a day’s hoeing on my 
potatoes. None but the orthodox need apply.” 


* My Summer ina Garden. By Cuaries Duptey Warner. Boston: Field» 
Osgood & Co. 1871. 16mo pp. 183. 
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“ Fourth Week.—Orthodoxy is ata low ebb. Only two clergymen accepted my 
offer to come and help hoe my potatoes for the privilege of using my vegetable 
total-depravity figure about the snake-grass, or quack-grass as some call it; and 
those two did not bring hoes. There seems to be a lack of disposition to hoe 
among our educated clergy. I am bound to say that these two, however, sat and 
watched my vigorous combats with the weeds, and talked most beautifully about 
the application of the snake-grass figure. As, for instance, when a fault or sin 
showed on the surface of a man, whether if you dug down, you would find that 
it ran back and into the original organic bunch of original sin within the man. 
The only other clergyman who came was from out of town,—a half Universalist, 
who said he wouldn’t give twenty cents for my figure. He said that the snake- 
grass was not in my garden originally, that it sneaked in under the sod, and that 
it could be entirely rooted out with industry and patience. I asked the Universal- 
ist-inclined man to take my hoe and try it; but he said he hadn’t time, and went 
away.” 


Lives aND DEEDS WORTH KNOWING ABouUT.—This is a very in- 
teresting, and really quite valuable book in its way, which is in 
great danger of being stifled by a poor title! It furnishes a col- 
lection of ‘biographical sketches of such men as Pastor Harms of 
Hermannsburg ; Hans Egede, the first missionary to Greenland; 
Spittler, and his house for deaconesses at Richen ; Christian Gottlob 
Barth; Batsch; Madame Zell; George Neumark; Michael Fene- 
berg; Matthew Claudius; and Lebrecht Friedefeld. Its author is 
the Rev. William F, Stevenson, who gave to the world some years 
ago a somewhat similar collection of biographical sketches of vari- 
ous living German philanthropists and Christians, but covered it 
up under the very general and inexpressive title of “ Praying and 
Working.” We fear that for this reason the first book has long ago 
hopelessly failed of attracting the attention of the public; and we 
shall be pleased if our commendation of this new volume shall 
result in procuring for both books the wide circulation which they 
deserve. 





* Lives and Deeds worth knowing about; with other miscellanies. By the Rev. 
W. F. Stevenson. New York: R. Carter & Brother. 1870. 12mo, pp. 375. 
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